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Glyndebourne Opera 


Since the inception of the Glyndebourne Opera, “* His Master’s Voice” 
have been privileged to perpetuate many of its artistic triumphs in recorded 
form. The co-operation of Glyndebourne Singers, Orchestras, 
Conductors and Artistic Direction with the finest technical resources at the 
command of “His Master’s Voice’’ resulted not only in 
the attainment of a new standard in recordings of opera, but carried 


the fame of Glyndebourne throughout the world. 





| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Long Play 334 r.p.m. recordings of 
Glyndebourne Productions 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO - MOZART ~- 1955 PRODUCTION 
ARLECCHINO - BUSONI - 1954 PRODUCTION 
LA CENERENTOLA ~- ROSSINI +: 1953 PRODUCTION 
DON GIOVANNI - MOZART - 1936 PRODUCTION 
The recording of Don Giovanni was re-issued on Long Play as a tribute to the 


twentieth anniversary of the founding of the Glyndebourne Opera 
and in memory of Audrey Mildmay and Fritz Busch. 


Full details can be obtained from ** His Master's Voice” record dealers 


THF GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON W.! 
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Comment 


Readers of opera will not be surprised by the recent press reports 
of the threat to the future of Covent Garden. We hinted in our April 
Comment that such a threat existed, and now Lord Waverley, the chair- 
man of the Covent Garden directors, has made it abundantly clear that 
unless the gap of nearly £100,000 is somehow closed, the future of the 
opera house is indeed threatened. Since Lord Waverley’s announcement, 
there has been much press comment, a great deal of the usual display of 
philistinism on the part of the anti-culture brigade and finally a question 
in the House of Commons which elicited a reply from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the total Arts Council grant for the current financial 
year was to be £885,000 (an increase of £65,000 over the previous year), 
of which Covent Garden would receive £270,000 (an increase of £20,000). 

Now although there has been this small increase, it is obvious if 
first-class opera is to survive in this country, further financial support 
must be forthcoming. If the Treasury cannot be persuaded to increase 
the grant—and no one is going to tell me that such a small sum can 
make any real material difference to the country’s wellbeing when we 
remember how much we spend a day on defence alone—then some other 
means of increasing the opera house’s income must be found, for 


obviously seat prices cannot be raised much more, especially in the upper | 


parts of the house which are far from being comfortable. 


Glyndebourne receives what is in effect a subsidy in the form of | 


financial support from some of the leading industrial and business houses 
in the country—prestige support some people may call it ; before the war 
the cinemas in Milan helped to subsidize the Scala; the Metropolitan in 
New York receives a very large annual sum from the Texas Company, 
that has, for the last sixteen years, broadcast regularly complete perform- 
ances from the Metropolitan. Built round those broadcasts is the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild with its nation-wide membership, which is able to 
raise funds to finance one new production each season. 


' 
What does appeal to me personally, however, is a scheme that has 


just been launched in America, and one which ties up with my Comment 
of last month. The famous Book-of-the-month Club has, in association 
with the Metropolitan Opera, formed the Metropolitan Opera Record 
Club which is issuing between nine and twelve abridged recorded operas 
a year, made primarily not by the great international singers who appear 
in New York, but by the rising generation of native American artists. 
Thus the first issue was an abridged Carmen in which the title role was 
sung by Rosalind Elias, Micaela by Lucine Amara, José by Kurt Baum 
and Escamillo by Walter Cassel. More than 200,000 record collectors in 
America already subscribe to the Music-Appreciation records sponsored 


by the Book-of-the-month Club ; it is believed that the opera records will 
even exceed this figure. Mr Bing has said that the importance of the 


Metropolitan’s new recording project as a source of financial revenue cat 
hardly be overestimated. Would that the day may come when M 
Webster will be in a position to say the same thing over a similar scheme 
in this country. Opera would give it all the support and help it could. 

H.D.R. 
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An American Looks at 


Covent Garden 
by Robert Ackart* 


Some non-musical facts concerning 


production at the Royal Opera House, 
as witnessed by an overseas visitor 


To the casual audience at the Royal Opera House, the various: 
departments of the building, together with their particular functions in: 
bringing about a stage spectacle, remain mysterious and seem, possibly, 
unimportant. There are, however, some facts and figures which th 
visitor to Covent Garden may find interesting. For example, he sits— 
or stands—as one of 2,100 spectators, 100 places being reserved for 
standees. He may have paid 24s, if he sits in the grand tier; or he may 
have bought a seat in the gallery slips for as little as 4s. A comparison 
of these statistics with the other great opera house of the English- 
speaking world, the Metropolitan Opera, shows quite a different picture. 
The Metropolitan holds about 3,600 spectators, including standees. New 
York’s opera-lover pays as high as 60s for the most expensive seat in the 
house ; the least expensive places are 14s! 

The relatively lower price for operatic performances in London is 
made possible by the Arts Council grant. The importance of this grant 
becomes apparent when one realizes that without its aid the Royal: 
Opera, working on its present budget, would have to increase revenue 
from the box office at the rate of about £830 per performance—a total 
of 4s 24d per seat if the increase was spread evenly throughout the 
house. These totals, applying equally to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, grow 
into very large sums of money if one recalls that approximately 300) 
opera and ballet performances are presented annually. In a very real 
sense, the observer is a guest of the Royal Opera House; he cannot 
claim to pay the full price of his evening’s entertainment. 

Covent Garden is possibly more fortunate in its size of auditorium 
than the present Metropolitan Opera. A house holding 2,100 is admir- 
ably suited to the ‘big’ operas—Wagner’s Ring, Verdi’s Aida, Bellini’s. 
Norma—but not yet too large for more intimate works—La Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly, Le Nozze di Figaro. The Metropolitan, built in 1883 
ostensibly as a Wagner house, handles, from the audience’s point of view, 
‘big’ productions with easy magnificence, but smaller works are fre- 
quently lost in the vastness of the auditorium. 

Ideally a stage should be three times broader and deeper than its 
proscenium width, and of even greater height. I believe that this is true 
of the Paris, Vienna and Hamburg Operas; unfortunately, it is true- 
neither of Covent Garden nor of the Metropolitan. The stage of the 
*The author, who has been ‘back-stage’ at Covent Garden for two months, 

was formerly a member of the Metropolitan and San Francisco Opera staffs, . 


and has worked for three seasons at the Salzburg Festival. He is at 
present stage manager of the Central City Opera Festival in Colorado. 
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Metropolitan could fit quite comfortably in the auditorium, and the 
accompanying difficulties of production form a principal reason for Mr 
Bing’s present scheme for a new opera house in New York. Covent 
Garden is somewhat more fortunate in terms of working space. 

Péppered throughout the Covent Garden theatre, on the sub-base- 
ment floors, on the roof, behind or under or above the stage, are the 
offices and workrooms that keep the Opera House running. There is the 
cleaners’ room, for example, which houses headquarters and materials 
for the 23 people who keep the building in order ; there is the fire office, 
to which the seven on-duty firemen report; there is a canteen serving 
Opera House employees. Such are a very few of the Opera House activi- 
ties, chosen at random from many which seem unrelated either to 
opera or ballet; yet each of the 650 employees of the Royal Opera 
makes his or her special contribution to the particular offering of the 
evening. From this total of Covent Garden: workers, only 32 are engaged 
with general administration of the Royal Opera House, and only nine 
are devoted solely and specifically to operatic management. Each opera 
performance, however, represents the combined effort of over 200 per- 
sons who are neither seen nor heard during the evening's entertainment. 

If one passes from the auditorium, over the orchestra pit which can 
accommodate a 100-piece orchestra, through the 42-foot proscenium and 
on to the stage, one arrives at the centre of theatrical mystery—this place 
where, from the public’s point of view, wonderful effects are created, 
where illusion is more real than ordinary life. Yet for the men and 
women who work to produce these illusions there is little mystery 
attached to the stage. To them it presents problems of too little storage 
space, of dressing-rooms awkwardly placed, or of desired lighting effects 
incapable of achievement. 

Backstage at the Opera House are found facilities for dressing and 
making-up 160 persons (the full cast of Aida, among the largest of 
Covent Garden's opera productions). Backstage also is the largest paint- 
frame in England where all the scenery and stage properties are painted. 
There is no ‘making’ department in the theatre—settings and costumes 
are constructed outside. They may be ‘finished’ in the theatre, and they 
are repaired there ; costumes are also stored there (approximately 18,000 
costumes are stored in the Opera House) but only three stage sets, those 
currently in use, are kept on stage. All others are kept in stores outside 
the theatre. 

When it is decided to produce a given opera, and after the many 
necessary arrangements have been completed by the General Adminis- 
trator concerning budget, casting and so forth, the producer joins in 
conference with the conductor and designer. From these talks emerge 
ideas of production in terms of form and colour ; theatrical practicalities 
may alter them, but the production is always based upon the initial 
feeling-reaction of the designer and producer. 

After Christopher West, the resident producer, or Peter Potter, his 
associate, or possibly, a guest producer, have completed preliminary talks 
with designer and conductor, John Sullivan, technical director of the 
Opera House, joins the discussions. Once a scheme of production is 
decided upon, it is Mr Sullivan’s task to execute the designer’s ideas— 
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which have been presented to him as two-dimensional colour-sketches— 
in terms of solid, three-dimensional scenery and actual costumes. 

In addition to his staff of carpenters, painters, electricians, tailors and 
dressmakers, Mr Sullivan has a large and well-equipped stage to work 
on. It*cannot compare with that of either Vienna or Hamburg, both of 
which are fully mechanized and equipped with the most modern of stage 
gadgets, but it is fitted with nine traps in the floor (two of which are 
equipped with elevators) for special effects, and it has a cyclorama, 
greatly facilitating the lighting of scenes requiring effects of space. There 
are 50 sets of counter-weighted lines to support scenery which is hung; 
light can be thrown on-stage from the front of the third tier balcony, 
from the auditorium dome, from the sides of the auditorium, from the 
sides of the stage and from numerous positions overhead, including the 
fly floors. The stage floor is divided into five bridges, parallel to the 
footlights, each capable of operating individually as electrically-powered 
elevators. These examples, chosen at random, are cited to give an indica- 
tion of the size and potentialities of the stage, which measures 90 feet 
from wall to wall, 90 feet from front to back, and 90 feet from floor to 
ceiling. 

The present-day cost of theatrical production, however, prohibi 
any element of the physical production to be left to chance. For thi 
reason, in the model room, at the scale of 4-inch to the foot, thr 
dimensional miniatures are made of every stage set and every princi 
stage property. These models are painted after the plan of the designer, 
so that colour effects, capable of alteration in the metamorphosis fro 
flat sketch to solid object, can be ascertained. Mr Sullivan is working at 
the present time on a complete model of the stage itself, together with 



























lighting equipment, so that preliminary work with light, costly when Ab 
worked out onstage, can at least be approximated in miniature. dur 

At the Opera House, the finished production remains under the Lai 
direction of Mr Sullivan ; the running of operatic performances is under- Ga 


taken by the stage manager, Elizabeth Latham, and her three assistants. 
Miss Latham, who came to opera by way of spoken theatre, has adapted 
to operatic requirements techniques of stage management for plays. In 
continental opera houses, for example, the curtain-man, chief electrician, 
property chief and stage carpenter is each his own boss, and with the 
aid—or confusion—of his own cue-book, performs his task. The Covent 
Garden system, now in general use at the Sadler's Wells Opera and 
Glyndebourne, assigns to the acting stage manager all cues for curtains, 
lights, scene-changes, etc., so that the running of the performance \ 
centred on one person only. Such concentration of responsibility elimi 
nates the possible errors caused by each stage department’s working on 
its own. Again, at Covent Garden there are only infrequent uses of 
assistant conductors to give entrance cues ; these, too, are handled by the 
stage managers, who know the current repertory so well that any might 
act as ‘chief’ for a given evening. 

I have so far omitted mention of the producer's work as it is carried 
out at Covent Garden, partly because it can only be outlined in terms o! 
actual practice (and the practice varies somewhat with each production). 
and partly because the producer must be seen against a background o! 
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Houston Rogers 
Above: Peter Potter and Ramon Vinay discuss a point of production 
during the dress-rehearsal of ‘Otello’ last autumn; below: Elizabeth 
Latham, the Opera Company's Stage Manager, in her office at Covent 
Garden 


John Baker 








the theatre in which he works, its administration, auditorium and stage 
If the performer is the most important figure of an opera once it i 
before the public, the producer and conductor are the most important 
figures during the opera’s preparation. The conductor, who has final 
charge of the performance, is in complete command of all that is heard 
in the theatre ; the producer, working in close co-operation with his con 
ductor, is ultimately responsible for all that is seen. He has not alway 
been important to opera, as many of us sadly know ; indeed, he was onc 
considered a hindrance, somehow necessary, but to be ignored if possible 
With today’s fast-developing sense of theatrical awareness on the part of 
opera audiences, the operatic producer has come into his own. 

There are 49 operas in the Covent Garden repertory, from which 
approximately 12 are selected for performances from mid-October to 
late February each season, and again another 12 for the spring-summer 
season. Ordinarily three new productions are mounted during the 
autumn-winter season, and one new production is shown in June o 
July. Seven operas are taken on the annual tour, which comprises 3 
total of eight or ten weeks divided among such cities as Manchester 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Cardiff, Edinburgh and Glasgow. When: 
guest producer is unavailable for the staging of a revival, the resident 
producers, Mr West or’Mr Potter, are responsible for the re-staging o 
works selected from the existing repertory; frequently they are als 
called upon to stage new productions. 

Such, in brief, is the work of the resident producers at Coven 
Garden—together, of course, with the myriad administrative detail 
which accompany their duties. Covent Garden is especially fortu 
nate to have resident producers who have come to opera through spoke 
theatre and television. In directing their singers, they know what 
theatre-conscious public hopes to see as well as to hear. At the Roy 
Opera House there are several examples of operatic production which 
might well be emulated elsewhere. I will mention two. Christopher 
West’s staging of La Bohéme is, for atmosphere and feeling, the best! 
have ever seen. The sets are very old, dating back to the early 1900s, bu 
they are remarkably right for Puccini's nostalgic and youthful music. The 
stage direction captures the feelings of this music and, without use 
‘gimmicks’, presents the story of Mimi and Rodolfo with great sinceril) 
and kindly humour. The horseplay of the four Bohemians in Act 45 
admirably staged, beautifully timed and, for once, genuinely funny. It 
like manner, one can cite Robert Helpmann’s fine production 0 
Madama Butterfly, currently rehearsed by Peter Potter. The exquisit 
style of Sophie Fedorovitch’s settings and costumes, the remarkabk 
orchestral treatment by Rudolf Kempe (who considers the work ! 
‘chamber opera’ and leads it as such), coupled with staging which insist 
always upon the ‘truth’ of the dramatic moment—these elements mak 
for a superior performance. Such examples are stout evidence, | believe 
of the fact that with opera, possibly even more than with spoken theatre 
no one artist can effect the whole: it is the complementary and co-oper 
tive work of conductor, producer, designer—aided by the technic 
director—which brings off the total production. 

It is undoubtedly the effect of the producers’ having worked 
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legitimate theatre that Covent Gar- 
den rehearsals remind one strongly 
of the preparation for a West End 
play. New productions are given 
about four weeks rehearsal time; 
over a full week of this period is 
devoted to rehearsals with orches- 
tra. At first the work is rehearsed 
in small sections or individual 
scenes, each section being then 
fitted into the whole rather like the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. In the 
recent revival of Michael Benthall’s 
production of The Queen of 
Spades, for example, Mr West 
called all persons required in the 
opening scene, and, beginning with 
the rise of the curtain, he staged 
one block of action, repeated it, McBean 
proceeded to the next, repeated the John Sullivan, Covent Garden's 
two, proceeded further and so Technical Director 

forth until the entire scene was 

completed. Rehearsal in this manner brought the scene to life surely 
and with an awareness on the part of its performers of what each 
contributed to it. 

Both Mr West and Mr Potter are careful to give their artists reasons 
for the various stage movements and business which they are called upon 
to perform. To direct, as do some operatic producers, in terms solely of 
pictorial effect created by grouping and movement, is very prone to yield 
hollow or dramatically meaningless performances. When, however, the 
singer hears ‘Cross to the chair and get your hat, because . . . the stage 
action immediately takes on meaning or ‘dramatic motivation’, which 
communicates itself to the audience, who in turn react by feeling with 
the character that the action is right. 

Mr West and Mr Potter encourage improvization of stage business 
(a technique used widely in spoken theatre but only rarely in operatic 
staging) in order that the singer may find some bit of stage business in 
which he feels truly at home. Having strong feeling for music, both pro- 
ducers often communicate their feelings to singers and chorus alike by 
showing them given reactions. For example, the storm sequence in the 
first scene of The Queen of Spades has been re-staged almost entirely by 
the homely expedient of Mr West's evoking from his cast a kinesthetic 
reaction to the idea of getting wet. 

Strong personal contact with artists and chorus, the careful motiva- 
tion of stage action, and demonstration of reactions are only three of 
many techniques employed at Covent Garden in staging a production. 
They are time-tested and successful directorial techniques of the spoken 
Stage. True, individual guest producers of opera in this country may 
employ the same methods. But there is always the revival, possibly with- 
out benefit of the original producer, and—most important—there are 
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numerous ‘old’ productions in the repertory which, when restaged, are 
handled with the same attention accorded a new work. 

To all practical purpose, one can say that opera at the Royal Opera 
House, is only ten years old. The war impaired, at least temporarily, both 
artistic talent and general interest. Now however, these have grown up 
again and are developing further. Important, too, is the fact that the 
Arts Council grant enables the Covent Garden public to be a ‘people's 
audience’ and not one restricted to only a privileged few. To satisfy the 
rising demand for opera, the staff of the Royal Opera House is con- 
stantly at work, either assuring the comfort and well-being of its patrons, 
or creating from sticks of wood, paint, pieces of cloth and a jumble of 
notes on the printed page a musical and theatrical experience important 
to everyone in the auditorium. Although the degree of successful 
achievement varies, the advance in English operatic production over the 
past ten years is sure testimony to the direction in which Covent Garden 
is going. 


The Premiére of °° Die Zauberflote ”’ 
By Professor Otto Erich Deutsch 


(Translated by ANNE ROSS) 


The nineteenth century, which did not properly value its musical 
heritage, has elaborated romantically on the origins and premiére of 
Die Zauberflite, and also attempted to interpret its literary content 
allegorically. To the discoveries of that age belong the assertions that 
Emanuel Schikaneder, the director of the Theater auf der Wieden, did 
not write the libretto of Die Zauberfléte at all, and that his theatre 
(described as a small wooden shack) was in financial straits when he 
persuaded Mozart to compose this opera. 

Twenty years ago, through a series of lucky chances, it became 
possible to reconstruct the short history of this suburban theatre together 
with most of its repertory, and thus to make a practically complete list 
of the artists connected with it.* 

The massive pile of the tax-free Freihaus stood—and its remains 
still stand—outside the former Karntner Gate of the Inner City of Vienna, 
not far from the Karntnertor Theatre which stood on the other side of 
the city wall and moat, and was in those days the Court Opera House 
In one of the many courts of the Freihaus a temporary theatre was buill 
in 1787, which Schikaneder directed from 1789 until 1801, when he was 
able to found the magnificent Theater an der Wien, which still stands 
today, on the other side of the river. This Freihaustheater auf der 
Wieden had been granted royal privilege by the Emperor, and its ful 
title was therefore ‘kaiserlich k6niglich privilegiertes Theater auf der 
Wieden’. It was built of brick lined with wood, and had two tiers, to 
which a third was added in 1794, when its seating capacity increased 
from eight hundred to a thousand. Its stage was well equipped to cop 
with grand spectacles and the supernatural. It had an orchestra o 
twenty-five to thirty-five, under Johann Baptist Henneberg, and a com 


* See Professor Deutsch’s book Das Wiener Freihaustheater (Vienna, 1937). 
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Playbill of the first performance of ‘Die Zauberfléte 











pany of more than fifty artists, comprising actors, singers and subse- 
quently dancers as well; among them were more than twenty salaried 
poets and composers. In Mozart's time the theatre's painter was Josef 
Gail and the designer Andreas Nesslthaler. 

Frém a map of the city we know the position of the theatre in the 
Starhemberg Freihaus. A plan of the lay-out has also survived, but no 
picture remains of the outside of the theatre, though the cover design 
of the Theatre Almanach for 1791 gives us an idea of the interior. In 
Henneberg’s piano reduction of the opera Babylons Pyramiden with a 
text by Schikaneder and music by Gallus (Johann Mederitsch) and Peter 
Winter, are twelve engravings of scenes from the opera which give us 
some conception of the theatre's potentialities in 1797 so far as stage 
furnishings are concerned. 

The almanach and the piano reduction were published by the theatre 
itself, as was also the book of Die Zauberfléte, which is decorated with 
two copper-plate engravings: one is a symbolic design comprising the gates 
of initiation, the great pyramid in Sarastro’s kingdom and _ various 
masonic emblems, and the other shows Papageno’s costume with his 
large birdcage on the back. The title-page of the libretto gives the names 
of Schikaneder and Mozart as authors of the ‘great opera’. On the play- 
bill, which has only survived in handbill form, Mozart’s name appears 
after the cast list, as was the custom at that time, but with a note to the 
effect that out of regard for the public and friendship for the librettist 
he would himself conduct the premiére, which took place on 30 Septem- 
ber, 1791, with another performance under his baton on the following day. 

The principal roles were filled as follows: Sarastro—Franz Xaver 
Gerl; Tamino—Benedikt Schack ; Queen of the Night—Josefa Hofer; 
Pamina— Anna _ Gottlieb; Papageno— Emanuel Schikaneder; Old 
Woman (Papagena)—Barbara Gerl ; Monostatos—Johann Josef Nouseul. 
It is interesting to note that Winter, the stage manager, sang the Speaker ; 
Urban Schikaneder, the director’s elder brother, sang the First Priest, 
Frau Schack the Third Lady and Karl Ludwig Gieseke, who was later 
supposed to have written the libretto, the First Slave. The Three Boys, 
or more correctly Genii, were not named on the playbill in 1791, but one 
can say with some certainty that Urban Schikaneder’s daughter Anna 
sang the First Genie, while the Second and Third were probably sung by 
boys. We know from Grillparzer’s autobiography that his mother’s maid 
played one of the monkeys. She kept a copy of the score, although her 
part was a silent one. 

Schack, the first tenor and Gerl, the first bass, were composers and 
Schack also played the flute himself. Frau Hofer was one of the Weber 
sisters, as was Mozart’s wife, Konstanze. Fraulein Gottlieb, who was 
seventeen at the time, had in 1786, as a child of twelve, sung Barbarina, 
the gardener’s daughter in Figaro, at the Burgtheater. Nouseul was 
employed more as an actor than as a singer. In 1791 Mozart had written 
an aria with double-bass obbligato for Gerl and Friedrich Pischelberger, 
a member of the orchestra. Either Gerl or Schack composed the aria 
‘Ein Weib ist das herrlichste Ding auf der Welt’, on which Mozart about 
this time wrote eight piano variations. It was for Barbara Gerl and 
Emanuel Schikaneder that Mozart in 1790 had written a duet very 
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Interior of the Theater auf der Wieden with a scene from Schikaneder's 
'y ‘Der Stein der Weisen’ 








similar in mood to the Papageno 
music, to be inserted into the opera 
Der Stein der Weisen. For Fray 
Hofer he had written an aria to be 
introduced into Paisiello’s Barbiere, 
but this was banned at the Frei- 
haus Theatre at that time. 
Unfortunately we have no 
illustrations of the scenery of the 
first Zauberfléte. Only the first 
scene with Tamino and the serpent 
was more or less authentically 
sketched for the title page of the 
Vienna Opera Calendar for 1796 
by Josef Antropp. It shows the 
serpent before the heroic feat of 
the Three Ladies, who probably 
killed it with magic, not with their 
silver javelins. Later Papageno 
boasts that he has stabbed it. In 
any case it was not cut into three 
pieces in the Freihaus Theatre, but 
Stadtbiblithek. Wien  'to four, as is shown by the first of 
First scene of ‘Die Zauberfléte’, ‘the six coloured engravings by two 
Viennese, Josef and Peter Schaffer, 
which appeared in Briinn in 1795 in 
the Allgemeines Europaisches Journal. (The stage direction ‘They hack 
the serpent into three pieces’, which occurs on page sixteen of Meinhard 
von Zallinger’s new piano reduction—C. F. Peters, Leipzig—is not to be 
found in either the original text or in Mozart’s score.) Die Zauberflite 
was first performed in Briinn in June, 1793, and in Olmiitz on May 3, 
1794, and it is now thought probable that these famous sketches are 
connected with one of these performances in Moravia. Papageno’s costume 
is quite unlike that in the Vienna score; Tamino wears a long wig and 
Pamina a crinoline. The drawings of the eight monkeys who bring in 
Tamino’s flute and the six lions who draw Sarastro’s chariot perhaps 
give an idea of the Vienna production. In the scene where Papagena is 
spirited away from the disappointed Papageno an urn, full of crouching 
figures is to be seen, recalling the cover design of the Vienna book, but 
the masonic star has six points in the Briinn version instead of five. 
The stage directions and text of the first libretto can however be 
further elucidated. The ‘round temple’ on one of the two ‘scaleable 
mountains’ in the first scenes is to be seen on the picture of Papageno’s 
costume. The ‘Javanese hunting-dress’ (probably meant to be ‘Japanese’) 
in which Tamino appears, with a bow, but with no arrows, leaves the 
designer a great deal of scope. The first words of the Three Ladies: 
‘Stirb, Ungehe’r, durch unsre Macht’ are only omitted from the book 
in error. Although Mozart did leave out many verses, he certainly com- 
posed these lines. Papageno’s wind instrument is first described as a 
‘forest flute’ and later as a ‘faun’s flute’. It is a kind of Pan-pipe with 
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Engraving by Josef Antropp, 1796 
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five notes, from G to D. His cage should contain birds, but in the 
sketch it is empty. To his feathered costume are added peacock’s 
plumage on his head and a bird’s tail. The ‘Queen of the blazing stars’ 
first appears in great splendour on her throne which is ‘decked with 
transparent stars’, quite different from modern custom. Papageno’s pad- 
lock is golden as is Tamino’s flute which, as we only hear towards the 
end of the opera, was carved by Pamina’s father in a magical hour out 
of a thousand-year-old oak. Papageno’s travelling instrument is a 
Glockenspiel, which is described as a ‘device which sounds like wooden 
laughter’. That was the popular name for a xylophone or wooden 
harmonica, a small instrument made of wooden sticks on a straw base, 
and struck with clappers. It had a range of two octaves from middle C 
up. (Leopold Mozart in a letter written to his daughter on December 
10, 1784, mentions a ‘steely laughter’, which is a metallophone.) On the 
stage Papageno only pretended to play it, so it could be made to look 
just as one wished. Behind the scenes the real instrument was played by 
Pischelberger, and once even by Mozart himself, which surprised and 
somewhat disconcerted Papageno/Schikaneder. 

The slaves in the ‘Egyptian Chamber’ with a ‘turkish table’ speak of 
Monostatos as their ‘tormentor, the eavesdropping moor’, and are there- 
fore possibly white like the other inhabitants of Sarastro’s realm. The 
women in the mixed chorus of the two finales were naturally not priest- 
esses, as one often sees them nowadays, but women of the people. When 
Tamino tries his flute, Orpheus-like, for the first time, not only monkeys, 


The Fire and Water scene in ‘Die Zauberfléte’ from a coloured engraving 
by Josef and Peter Schaffer, 1795 
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as we already know, but ‘animals of all kinds’ appear, even birds who 
‘sing’; when he stops playing and the animals disappear. Similarly, 
Papageno with his glockenspiel weaves a spell over the moor and his 
slaves. Like the other ‘animals’ the six lions which draw Sarastro’s 
triumphal chariot were masked supers, who presumably did not bur- 
lesque but tried to behave as realistically as possible, though without 
making a sound. 

The palm forest in which the second act begins, had ‘silvery’ trees 
with golden leaves. The eighteen (three times six) seats of the priests 
were covered with leaves, on each seat stood a little pyramid and 4 
‘large, black horn bound with gold’. Sarastro’s pyramid in the middle 
was larger than the others. Each priest had a palm branch in his hand and 
blew his horn (or appeared to do so) when he concurred with Tamino’s 
fate. The temple of wisdom had ‘ancient Egyptian gates’, and altogether 
the discoveries about the Land of the Nile, which began in the eighteenth 
century, had a strong effect both on freemasonry and on Die Zauberflite. 

The Three Ladies appeared in Sarastro’s territory through a trap- 
door and disappeared again the same way. The stage had at least three 
trapdoors and the Queen of the Night rose out of the middle one and 
sank from sight through it again. Papagena disguised as an old woman 
also emerged from below. The hall in which that occurred was con- 
structed to receive the ‘flying chariot’, decked with roses and other 


flowers, in which the Three Boys returned. Sarastro’s six lions, provoked | 
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by Papageno’s boldness, appeared once again, but without the chariot, 
and even the goblet of red wine for him came ‘out of the earth’. The 
Three Boys ‘rode down’ (therefore in their flying chariot) into the garden 
where they rescued Pamina and then Papageno, and they finally pro- 
duced Papagena from this vehicle. 

The best stage effect was achieved in the scene with the two 
Armoured Men, on whose helmets fires were burning. Between the 
waterfall and the hill of fire, each enclosed with a grille, ‘transparent 
writing’ was seen on a pyramid, the text of which the two men read out 
in the famous cantus firmus to Tamino, who appeared for this last trial 
‘lightly clothed, without sandals’. When Tamino and Pamina stepped 
into the fire and the water—the fire naturally visible and the water at 
least audible—the iron gate which enclosed each of the mountains swung 
to. After their trials the entrance to a temple ‘bathed in brightest 
radiance’ was disclosed. The Queen of the Night with the moor and ‘all 
her ladies’ came with black torches out of ‘both trapdoors’ (presumably 
the ones at the sides). When these conspirators finally sank from view 
the whole stage was transformed ‘into sunlight’. The ‘sevenfold shield of 
the sun’ which Sarastro had inherited from Pamina’s father, vanquished 
the ‘Queen of the blazing stars’. 

Four years after the reconstruction of the theatre (1794) Schikaneder 
had twelve splendid scenes for Die Zauberfléte made by his new painter, 
Vicenzo Sacchetti, and in 1798 a new production was staged. The parti- 
cular occasion for this was the creation of a sequel to Die Zauberfléte, 
the opera Das Labyrinth, with a text by Schikaneder and music by 
Winter, which had its first performance on June 12 of the same year. 
The same painter, together with the younger Matthias Gail, created the 
sets for the new production of Die Zauberfléte in the Theater an der 
Wien on January 5, 1802. No illustrations of either of these productions 
have survived. 





Summer Festivals: 1 


FLORENCE 

Many stormy waters had to be navigated before the 19th Florentine 
‘Maggio’ at last came into port, with a definite programme of what 
turned out to be no more than repertory fare. The old principle of 
presenting rare old works and new compositions which has made the 
Maggio famous has been overthrown; economics have at last won the 
day. As long ago as last September, the 1956 festival was planned as an 
exceptional documentary of that epoch between 1900 and 1914 which 
contains in embryo all this century’s music. Puccini was to rub shoulders 
with Schoenberg and Janacek ; Zandonai with Scriabin and Strawinsky. 
This promised enormous interest, but met with strong Government 
Opposition. In theory a private body, the Maggio depends for support 
on aid from many quarters: Government subsidies, Italian radio, 
Florence municipality and tourist organisations. These were unanimous 
in demanding box-office attractions. A formula was devised for con- 
fronting Mozart operas with those of Rossini, but even this was judged 
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uneconomic. Only on the eve of the festival did we learn that the 
formula would be a Verdi-Wagner season in which the Ring is confronted 
with La Traviata, Don Carlos and La Forza del Destino. So far, if the 
festival,has given us no new musical experience, it seems to be at least 
a roaring economic success. 

If anybody thinks opera is dying they should have seen the storm 
of partisanship and polemics which heralded the opening with La 
Traviata. The scene might well have been of a hundred years ago. For 
good or ill, a Callas-Tebaldi antagonism has been brewing up, and even 
La Scala and the Florence Comunale theatres have joined in. The Milan 
Traviata with Callas was deliberately (?) prolonged, according to the 
Tebaldi supporters, so that Gianni Raimondi and Arturo La Porta had to 


break their contracts for the Florence production. Renata Tebaldi, arrivingy. 


here, received many anonymous daily, threatening to ruin her perform- 
ance. On the opening night she went on to the stage sick with nervous 
apprehension, and at the end of the first act seemed unable to go on. 
Add to this various minor catastrophies, such as the leading ballerina 
breaking her ankle in the second act, and one can judge the state of 
affairs back-stage. Despite these set-backs, the “prima” can be recorded 
as an indisputable success and a new victory for Tebaldi. This Traviata 
under the veteran Serafin was the most equilibrated, sparkling perform- 
ance I have seen. True, the personality and artistry of Tebaldi are so 
vital that adequate male protagonists are hard to come by, yet Nicola 
Filacuridi (Alfredo) and Ugo Savarese (Germont) stood the test well 
enough. Liliana Poli played Annina outstandingly and Elvira Galassi 
was very adequate as Flora. Scenery by Attilio Colonnello struck a fresh 
note, wedding voluptuous Louis XIV and a certain modern refinement 
with that grace which seems a special Italian gift. Giovanni Paolucci 
was stage director. 

Wagner's Ring was performed within the span of a week. Hard 
work for everybody, including spectators, but the singers seemed to 
relish such a task. The all-German cast, signed up en bloc for what 
has been termed a modest sum, would honour any theatre, and merit 
the highest praise. Sadly, this was an ‘austerity’ performance—a con- 
ductor certainly not of Furtwangler standards, inadequate orchestral 
rehearsals, and only one full rehearsal of each opera with the singers, 
cannot lead to impressive results. Yet I am amazed at the quality which 


was obtained. The Ring can so easily get stale by over-repetition, but at , 


least in this cycle, everyone was alive and on his toes. What happened 
to the Wagner tubas was often nobody's business, but there was the 
thrilling compensation of a very vital stage performance. Wolfgang 
Windgassen in the triple roles of Loge, Siegmund and Siegfried was 
outstanding, with a fine, untiring voice and commanding personality. 
Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde revealed musicianship and vocal powers of 
the first order. The conductor, Herbert Charlier, showed a sure theatrical 


sense and thorough workmanship, but had hardly the opportunity to | 


mould the performance into a whole. 

This was an edition which, with one fateful exception, chose to 
ignore all the realism of Wagner's theatre. The scenery was reduced to 
little more than one symbolic form, changed quickly to suggest Nibel- 
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‘La Traviata’ Act 2. Renata Tebaldi and Ugo Savarese 


The Florence Festival 


‘G6tterdadmmerung’ Act 2. Otto von Rohr, Birgit Nilsson, 
Wolfgang Windgassen 











heim, Valhalla or Fafner’s cave as the moment demanded. The respon- 
sibility for creating real diversity in the scenes fell on lighting effects, 
and especially on the projector equipment which has reached a marvel- 
lous stage of virtuosity. We had some thrilling sky effects with piling 
masses of cumulus clouds whirling over Valhalla, and a kind of visionary 
tower appearing in their midst. Gradually, this all dispersed into calm 
cirrus streaks and the rainbow bridge appeared. These exciting skies 
seemed to dominate the whole performance, and were used with excellent 
taste. This projector equipment suggested the rippling waters under the 
Rhine or the flames of burning Valhalla with equal ease. The semi- 
symbolic effect convinced, and the stupidity of stage machinery was 
eliminated. Cajo Kiihnly’s sets were mainly composed of rocks in hori- 
zontal layers, for all the world like piles of sandwiches, and soon became 
horribly boring. Unfortunately, in Siegfried, the dragon did appear, 
singing a deep bass through a loud-speaker in its mouth. This was a fine 
piece of buffoonery. 

There were so many fine singers, even down to the Rhinemaidens 
and Norns, that there is no room to mention them all, but Tomislav 
Neralic (Wotan) and Otto von Rohr (Hagen, Fafner and Hunding) both 
outstanding, must not be omitted. Stage direction was by Frank de Quell. 

This juxtaposition of Wagner and Verdi is supposed to bring forth 
some great truth, but to me it seems like comparing a side of beef with 
a leg of mutton—they are both excellent when we feel like having a taste. 

Reginald Smith Brindle 
WIESBADEN 

When in 1950 Heinrich Kohler-Helffrich succeeded in reviving the 
Wiesbaden May Festival, an institution dating from the annual spring- 
time visits of the German Emperors to Wiesbaden, he had in mind 
a concours of the leading European opera houses with their best produc- 
tions. This fine idea has never been wholly realized. For the expenses 
arising from a foreign opera group's playing abroad are excessively 
high ; and if at least the leading performers of these groups are to have 
a chance of attending the various productions during the whole festival, 
this could only happen at a cost which a medium-size German town 
cannot afford. Meanwhile, the same idea has been applied to the Paris 
Festival, and we have some hope that there will be means available to 
realize this European conception. 

In Wiesbaden, however, it has become the exception for a foreign 
opera group to bring along not only their cast of soloists, but also their 
own chorus, orchestra and settings. And it is difficult to appraise 4 
presentation when its actors have to perform amidst unfamiliar décor. 
the producer making up for this by last-minute dispositions, or to judge 
an orchestra playing under a foreign conductor after only the minimum 
of rehearsal. 

One of the two complete guest performances was given by the 
Vienna State Opera with Le Nozze di Figaro and Ariadne auf Naxos. 
But the institution’s crisis which ended in the resignation of Karl Bohm 
cast its shadow on the Wiesbaden performance too. Irmgard Seefried 
left after her first Susanna for a London recital, and Rudolf Schock, 
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announced for the part of Bacchus, was replaced by Josef Gostic who 
roared terribly—a great disappointment. The Figaro has been in the 
repertory for so many years, and has been subject to so many cast 
changes that its former splendour is by now considerably dimmed. 

The Countess this time was Lisa della Casa, who sang beautifully, and 
was lovely to look at; yet della Casa is ostensibly the modern indepen- 
dent woman, and by no means the sweet 18th century ‘femme de luxe’ 
whose exclusive concern is love. Thus a good deal of the character’s 
inherent charm is lost. It was not good casting to have Paul Schéffler 
as the Count; beside her, he appears as an old gentleman who has 
married an adolescent spouse—although we observe that musically and 
vocally he is at his best. Erich Kunz and Irmgard Seefried as Figaro and 
Susanna are an ideally matched couple of almost breath-taking perfec- 
tion ; Emmy Loose in the latter part at the second performance remained, 
despite all her estimable qualities, colourless and irrelevant. In the part 
of Cherubino, the highly talented Christa Ludwig could not make us 
forget her predecessor, Sena Jurinac. 

Ariadne auf Naxos has been reset many times since the Salzburg 
premiére, and not to its advantage. Gielen’s direction provides for swift 
action and much pretty detail in the Vorspiel, but the great.and decisive 
scene of the Composer and Zerbinetta is lost amidst too many subtleties. 
The evening’s triumph belonged to Sena Jurinac as the Composer: so 
entirely a passionate young man, impetuous, full of an infatuation, and 
perfectly sung—it could not have been better. Compared with her, the 
other characters of the Prelude paled. Hilde Zadek, however, made a 
pompous appearance as the Diva, where della Casa had been of no 
effect. Hilde Zadek also had a more impressive presence in the opera’s 
tragic introduction, in which della Casa seemed to be less concerned 
with Ariadne than with her own decorative appeal (which, we admit, 
was incomparable). She did not really come to life until the Bacchus 
scene, and then her singing grew more and more beautiful with increas- 
ing warmth, although her partner, Gostic, completely let her down and 
was nothing but noisy. In the ensemble of lovers Erich Kunz and 
Murray Dickie were exquisite as Harlequin and Brighella, while the 
nymphs’ trio sounded perfect, especially Hilde Réssel-Majdan’s rich alto. 

The second full-scale guest production was brought by the Belgrade 
National Opera, with Mussorgsky’s Khovanschchina under the baton 
of Baranovic, and Borodin’s Prince Igor under Oscar Danon. The latter 
work we had seen last year; and above all the great second act (the 
third unfortunately was again skipped, although, as the recording proves, 
it is well mastered by the ensemble) was once more received enthusiastic- 
ally. This indeed seems to be the Yugoslavs’ best performance. The part 
of Khan Kontchak excellently suits the young bass-baritone Miroslav 
Cangalovic, although for the big Chaliapin roles of Boris and Dositheus 
he still lacks the necessary personal maturity. Dusan Popovic as Prince 
Igor, and Drago Starc as Vladimir also acquire in this opera more 
foreground importance than they do in their Khovanshchina roles of 
Shaklovity and Galitsin. Popovic is but little behind his Russian com- 
petitor Andrej Ivanov, and Drago Starc may well be one of the most 
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promising young lyric-heroic tenors to be found today on any European 
stage, and he is helped by his almost ideal looks. Melanie Bugarino- 
vic made a better effect as Marfa in Khovanshchina than she did in 
Igor, where, last year, Marianna Radev had offered a Kontchakovna 
more slénder and intense. Bugarinovic’s sonorous mezzo has, despite its 
frequent changes of register, a wide scope of vigorous expression, and 
she is a moving interpreter. The only female singer of equal standard 
was Valeria Heybalova, as Jaroslavna in /gor—even if her high notes 
were for a western ear shrill and acute, as with most every female singer 
in Slavic opera today. Assigning the part of Khovansky to Tzarko 
Tzveitch seemed problematic and presumably an ideological misunder- 
standing. One cannot believe that Mussc rgsky took only a negative view 
of the Khovanskys; and Tzveitch with his more characterizing than 
beautiful voice—he is an excellent Galitzky in /gor—depicts a sly and 
brutal desperado with little grandeur. In all the Russian composers of the 
past century there was, beside the revolutionary, a strong conservative 
trend, glorifying Old Russia, and in Khovanshchina, Mussorgsky’s affec- 
tion for the conservatives Galitsin, Khovansky and Dositheus is very 
obvious. In both these operas the chorus and intermittent ballets were 
noteworthy, a special virtue of the ensemble. Kresimir Baranovic did not 
entirely succeed in integrating the divergent scenes of Mussorgsky ; he 
was better in the lyrical and quiet scenes than in dramatic conflict. Oscar 
Danon had better luck with his Borodin, and won more applause. 


The Rome Opera presented—with the Wiesbaden orchestra play- 
ing excellently—their production of last autumn, // Barbiere di Siviglia, 
though with far from the original cast. In place of Tagliavini, Alvinio 
Misciano sang Almaviva; he was very cultivated, very musical, but has 
a small, featureless voice. In place of Gobbi, Rolando Panerai sang 
Figaro with a very fine parlando but with a flaring restlessness of intona- 
tion. Giulietta Simionato as Rosina was not in her best form and could 
not revive the strong impression we had formed of her in Cenerentola and 
L'Italiana in Algeri. Carlo Badioli as Bartolo and Giulio Neri as Basilio, 
strongly wobbling, went through a worn-out routine. Angelo Questa 
conducted. In La Bohéme, with Tagliavini as Rodolfo, Rosanna Cartert 
as Mimi, and Mafalda Micheluzzi as Musetta, there was beautiful sing- 
ing, but an emphasis on surface charm. 

The Stockholm Opera sent their soloists and conductor with Wagner's 
Walkiire to Wiesbaden, but left their scenery and thus the theatrical 
direction behind. The ensemble has a few eminent artists, but to present 
a Wagner performance in a manner really fit for a festival was beyond 
their powers. Sigurd Bjérling’s Wotan had seen better days; he held back 
for the whole second act, and only in the ‘Farewell’ started to use some 
of his strength. Set Svanholm’s voice no longer had its former splendour, 
though there was still the old force and the noble spiritual grasp of the 
part of Siegmund. Aase Nérdmé-Lévberg is a fine young dramatic 
soprano who promises great things. As Sieglinde, she improved from 
scene to scene. In the first act, she could not equal her predecessor, 
Birgit Nilsson, who this time appeared as Briinnhilde. There is an 
unusual charm in hearing so youthful a voice in this role, and in the 
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lyrical passages, as well as in the Battle Cry, she remains unforgettable ; 
but she is still not quite ready for the dramatic part. 

We must not forget to mention Kerstin Meyer’s Fricka, who made 
her points with a calm and reposing vigour and showed a remarkably 
beautiful timbre in the lower mezzo pitch. Sven Nilsson’s Hunding was 
equally impressive. Sixten Ehrling’s preferences seemed to lie in the 
lyrical pages ; he had a happy way with the atmospheric scenes of Act 1, 
but the second act was somewhat inert and bare of tension, and a sense 
of exaltation was missing. 

Astrid Varnay was the guest of the Wiesbaden ensemble in Tristan 
und Isolde ; she was far from her best, and showed a certain sharpness in 
the high notes and much wobbling. Grandly, though, she accomplished 
the Curse in Act 1, but even her strong temperament did not manage 
to put life into the broad, dull reading of Arthur Apelt. Karl Liebl sang 
his part with beauty and certainty, but made us feel none of the passions 
that fill Tristan. The Love Duet appeared to be a philosophical contro- 
versy under a bright spotlight. Leonardo Wolosky’s Marke with his 
deep baritone voice, was full of tragic melancholy, and Susanne Muser 
was a spirited Brangane. 

It is not easy to sum up: certainly the Wiesbaden public had some 
stimulating experiences ; but the standard one would expect of a festival, 
and for which one would pay 40-marks for a ticket, was found only occa- 
sionally in single solo performances; none of the productions demon- 
strated it as a whole. The Wiesbaden festival committee must either 
dispose of larger funds or decide to produce, with the collaboration of 
distinguished directors, conductors and soloists, opera presentations of 
its own, as is done, for instance, in Bayreuth and Salzburg. 

Ralf Steyer 





Covent Garden Newcomers 


HILDE GUEDEN 

Hilde Gueden is not exactly a newcomer to Covent Garden for she 
sang there in 1947 when the Vienna State Opera visited London for the 
first time ; on that occasion she was heard as Zerlina and Cherubino. 

She was born in Vienna of Austrian and Hungarian parents. When 
she was sixteen she entered the Vienna Conservatory to study dancing 
and the piano, but soon vocal studies with Mme Wetzelsberger took first 
place. When she was seventeen she made her début in the operetta 
Servus, Servus and a year later was engaged for the Zurich Opera where 
her first appearance was as Cherubino. 

In 1941 Clemens Krauss engaged her for the Munich ensemble ; 
among the roles she sang in Munich was Despina, in which part she 
was heard by Richard Strauss who suggested that she study the part of 
Sophie, which she learned first in German and then in Italian for per- 
formances in Rome under Tullio Serafin. 

Although Gueden appeared at the Vienna Opera between 1941 and 
1945, it was not until the 1946-47 season that she became a regular 
member of the company. In 1950 she was made Kammersangerin. 
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Gueden’s connection with the Salzburg Festival began in 1946, and 
she has sung there every summer since. Her Salzburg roles have included 
Ilia in Idomeneo, Amor in Orphée, Sophie, Zerbinetta, Norina, Julia in 
Blacher’s Romeo und Julia and Lucia in The Rape of Lucretia. In 
Vienna stfe has sung Gilda, Lid, Pamina, Rosalinda, Micaela as well as 
the other roles already mentioned. 

At La Scala she had been heard in Mozart, as Eurydice, Antonia 
in Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Elisetta in I] Matrimonio Segreto and Mar- 
zelline in Fidelio. Her New York début was in 1950 as Gilda, the part 
she will sing at Covent Garden; she has appeared at the Metropolitan 
every season since then, and her New York roles have included Rosalinda 
in Fledermaus, Zdenka in Arabella, and Anne Trulove in The Rake’s 
Progress, all of which she sang in English, Musetta, Susanna and Norina. 


ZINKA MILANOV 

Milanov was born in Zagreb in May, 1906, her family name was 
Kunc, and she was known as Zinka Kunc until 1937. When she was 
fourteen she entered the Zagreb Royal Academy of Music, and the 
following year she made a concert appearance which was heard by 
Milka Ternina, the famous Wagnerian soprano. She was so impressed 
by what she heard that she offered to coach her. Three years of study 
with Ternina followed, and in October, 1927, she was ready for her 
début as Leonora in Trovatore at Ljubljana. From 1928 to 1933 she 
was the leading soprano at Zagreb, and made occasional guest appear- 
ances in Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

The turning point in her career came in 1937 when she was invited 
to sing in the Verdi Requiem under Toscanini at Salzburg. In the same 
year she married the Jugoslav actor, Predag Milanov and from then 
onwards has used her married name on the stage. Her Salzburg appear- 
ances were followed by a contract at the Metropolitan, where she made 
her début in December, 1937, again as Leonora. 

London first heard her in the summer of 1938 in the Verdi Requiem 
under Toscanini, and she returned in 1939 to sing in the Beethoven Mass. 
Except for a break in 1948 and 1949, Milanov has been heard in New 
York regularly since her début. Her roles have included Aida, Amelia, 
Donna Anna, Gioconda, Santuzza, Leonora (Forza), Norma and Tosca. 
She has sung in Chicago, San Francisco and elsewhere in America, and 
at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, where she was heard as Madeleine 
de Coigny, Turandot, Maria Boccanegra and Rezia in Oberon. 


SCIPIO COLOMBO 

This season’s Scarpia was born in Vicenza. He studied philosophy 
at Padua University. His first musical studies were directed to the violin, 
also at Padua, and then he studied voice, first in Milan under Mo. 
Venturini and later in Rome with Giuseppe de Luca. His début was at 
Alessandria as Marcello. 

Then there followed the round of the Italian provincial houses; 
Bologna, Modenna, Verona, etc., where he sang Germont, di Luna, 
Gérard, Sharpless, Rigoletto, Tonio and Alfio. His Scala début was in 
the 1946-47 season as the Father in Hansel und Gretel followed by Bal- 
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strode in Peter Grimes. He has reappeared at the Scala in a number of 
roles including Pantaloon in The Love of the Three Oranges, Lescaut and 
Cagliostro. 

From 1947 to 1951 he sang at Berne, where he was heard as Mac- 
beth, Rigdletto, Renato, Scarpia, Nabucco, Prince Igor, etc. He has sung 
widely in Germany, France and Holland. In the latter country he has 
scored a great success as Iago, Don Giovanni and the Count in Figaro. 

Colombo has specialized in modern music singing the name part in 
Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero at Florence in 1951 and the same composer's 
Job at Rome the following year. He has a repertory of some sixty operas 
which he sings in three languages. 


NICOLA FILACURIDI 

This young tenor who will sing the Duke in Rigoletto was born in 
Alexandria, Egypt, of Greek parents. He studied with an Italian teacher 
in his native city where he made his début in July, 1945, as Turiddu. 
An engagement in Cairo followed, where he sang Alfredo, Rodolfo, 
Canio and Turiddu. Then there followed a period of study with Federico 
Del Cupolo in Italy, during which time he learned a large number of 
parts including Edgardo, Fernando (Favorita), Faust (Gounod and 
Boito), Nadir, Des Grieux, Werther, Loris (Fedora), Maurizio (Adriana 
Lecouvreur), Donello (La Fiamma), and the Lover (Amelia al Ballo). 

His Italian début was at Savona as Alfredo, and soon engagements 
followed at Catania, Bari, Trieste, Parma, Turin, Florence and finally at 
Venice, Rome and the Scala. Filacuridi has also sung widely in France, 
Belgium, Spain and has made films and television opera appearances, 
including Traviata with Carteri and Tagliabue, and Adriana Lecouvreur 
with Marcella Pobbe and Fedora Barbieri. During the season just con- 
cluded in Italy he sang in Wolf-Ferrari’s La Vedova Scaltra at the Fenice, 
Venice, and in Fedora at the San Carlo, Naples. 





Birthdays 


Leo Blech, conductor of the Berlin State Opera in pre-war days, and at 
Stockholm and the Berlin Stadtische Oper more recentiy, celebrated his 85th 
birthday on April 21. Richard Schubert, Heldenienor of the Vienna State 
Opera 1918 to 1930, celebrated his 80th birthday last December. Eugen 
Szenkar, the musical director of the Diisseldorf Opera, was 65 on April 9. 

Giovanni Malipiero, tenor, was 50 on April 21. Lily Pons celebrated her 
52nd birthday on April 16. Maria Caniglia celebrated her 50th birthday on 
May 3. Mariano Stabile was 68 on May 15. Ezio Pinza was 61 on May 18. 


Obituary 

Richard Sallaba, buffo tenor of the Vienna Opera, died on May 2; he 
was 51. After singing in Berne, he joined the Vienna Opera in 1936. He sang 
David at Salzburg in 1936 and 1937 and Jaquino in 1938. 

Else Link, soprano, for many years a member of the Mannheim company, 
died on January 30. She was 63. 

Hermann Abendroth, conductor, died on May 29, he was 73. Although 
primarily known as a symphonic conductor, Abendroth held appointments at 
the opera houses of Liibeck and Essen early in his career, and in recent 
years appeared at Weimar and the Beriin State Opera. 
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Cecil Smith 


1906-1956 


The death of Cecil Smith on May 29 after a long struggle against 
ill-health is a severe blow to musical criticism both in this country, which 
he had made his home for the last five years, and his native America. 

He was born in Chicago in July, 1906, and received his formal 
education in his native city. He went to the University of Chicago where 
he obtained his Ph.B. in 1927 and then to Harvard where he gained his 
A.M. the following year. In Chicago he studied piano, organ and musical 
theory, and at Harvard music theory and composition with Enesco and 
Walter Piston. 

From 1929 to 1946 Cecil Smith was a member of the Faculty of 
Music at the Chicago University, holding the chair of the faculty from 
1943-46. He became critic of the Chicago Tribune in 1936, its musical 
editor and drama critic in 1938, a position he held until 1946. After 
writing for the New Republic for a year he was appointed editor of 
Musical America in 1948, a position he held until the summer of 1952. 
He came to England to write as a guest critic for the Daily Express in 
the summer of 1951 and the following year he was invited to become its 
regular critic, a position he held until his death. He first wrote for OPERA 
in 1951 and contributed to our pages regularly, becoming one of our 
associate editors in 1954. He was the author of two books, A History of 
Musical Comedy and Worlds of Music. 

I first became connected with Cecil Smith in 1950 when he invited 
me to contribute to Musical America; my first meeting with him took 
place during the summer of 1951, it was in a small pub not far from 
Covent Garden, and we both missed our next appointments because we 
discovered immediately our mutual love—opera. He was a man after 
my own heart, with a fund of anecdotes and recollections of opera 
performances and personalities ; he knew his subject and he loved it. 

When he returned to London in 1952 acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship, and his sound advice and knowledge were invaluable to 
me ; and later, when he joined our editorial staff, these qualities, and his 
wonderful sense of humour, enlivened many an editorial meeting. 

Cecil Smith was not one of those critics who believed in putting up 
a wall between himself and the music profession, and he soon became 
friendly with many singers and artists here, just as he had in America. 
No matter how hard or stringent his criticisms were, singers and con- 
ductors respected them and the man who had written them. I have been 
present with him at many luncheons with artists, both famous and begin- 
ners, and it was evident that he tried all he could to help them in explain- 
ing just why he had criticized them in the way he had; and they in their 
turn found his advice of great help in correcting faults both musical and 
interpretative. 

Cecil Smith had a great capacity for making friends, and his 
American warm-heartedness brought him into close contact with many 
people in musical London who will miss him not only as a critic but as 
a person. H.D.R. 
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News 


America 


New York. James Hinton, Jr concludes his report on the City Center 
season: 

The new // Trovatore, designed by Lester Polakov and staged by Otto 
Erhardt, was heralded in advance as ‘a completely unorthodox approach’. It 
is hardly that, but it did have novel features. The basic idea was to place the 
singers ‘in a setting of stained glass . . . so lighted as to actually suggest that 
they are actually figures in a stained-glass panorama’. In practice this meant 
a unit set, a somewhat cramped and far-upstage platform with arches framing 
a centre area in which stylized-Gothic drops imitative of stained glass could 
be changed to indicate shifts of locale, and with cut-out pieces, painted in the 
same style, brought onstage as needed. Mr Erhardt presumably did his best 
to confine the cast to stained-glass attitudes, but they continually (if in varying 
degrees) fell into the most venerable Trovatore-acting clichés until they had 
virtually exhausted the list. ; 

As Leonora, Ellen Faull, essentially a lyric soprano whose best métier has 
always been Mozart, tried valiantly to cope with a role several degrees too 
large for her voice. She had learned it fully and well, sang it with literally 
correct style, and manceuvred through the coloratura with fewer peccati than 
do most larger-voiced singers nowadays. Irene Kramarich, in her first major 
appearance here, was the Azucena. She certainly has a fine voice; how long 
she will continue to have any voice at all if she sings many more Azucenas 
the way she did at the City Center is another matter, for she drove it 
terribly hard, forcing chest resonances all the way upwards to F-G-A, and 
was already beginning to reap a crop of wobbly, juddery tones in the middle. 
Interpretatively, she was vigorous but still on the unformed side. Piero 
Miranda Ferraro’s Manrico was in vocal size a fair match for Miss Faull’s 
Leonora. He knew what he was about, but after singing variably in the early 
scenes, with point if not with much ring, doing a very acceptable ‘Ah, si, ben 
mio’ and staying bravely in key to the end of the scene, he played out and 
began to declaim rather than sing. For all his long list of records and 
apparently superior Italian reputation, Aldo Protti seemed nothing very 
special. A stocky, blue-jowled, not-very-imposing man, he confined himself 
largely to standing on the platform—both of the Italian newcomers were 
apparently bothered by the lack of a reassuring prompter’s box at the City 
Center—and singing along at a manly but seldom-varying forte-fortissimo. 
His voice, if not notable for mellowness, was strong and firm-textured, but 
the experience of hearing ‘II balen’ banged out, with virtually no nuance, was 
not one to be recalled with delight. The finest voice in the cast was that of 
Norman Treigle as Ferrando. 

There had been cast changes in Troilus and Cressida, mostly for the 
better. Norman Treigle brought fine tone and some stature to the part of 
Calkas. And Frances Bible made the ambiguous Evadne seem, if not less 
ambiguous, at least more nearly a figure of life—by the simple expedient of 
scowling darkly, as if she were jealous of Troilus, all through the evening. 
The effect was intriguing, but it did little to solve the dramaturgical problem 
of the last act. As Cressida, Phyllis Curtin sang with her familiarly sure 
musical grasp, but sounded more strained than she had at first in the wide 
tessitura and looked rather drawn. In the months since the fall, Jon Crain had 
backslid as Troilus, and his private rhythmic simplifications were not improve- 
ments. Lawrence Winters was again a fine, forceful Diomede, and Norman 
Kelley repeated his deserved success as Pandarus. Norman Farrar made his 
début as Antenor; Joseph Rosenstock conducted again. 

In the standard-repertory performances, there was considerable shuffling 
of singers. After making his début in Rigoletto, conducted by Emerson 
Buckley, with Eva Likova as Gilda and Walter Fredericks as the Duke 
(replaced by Mr Ferraro in the repeat), Mr Protti sang Scarpia in a perform- 
ance that brought Frances Yeend’s first appearance in the title role and 
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Mr Ferraro’s first Cavaradossi here. Subsequently, this cast was altered to 
include Gloria Lind and Barry Morell, singing Tosca and Cavaradossi for 
the first time with the company, with Thomas Martin relieving Mr Rosenstock 
as conductor. The work was restaged, with no major innova‘tions, by Vladimir 
Rosing. In the pit, Mr Martin had his rugged moments. 

The first La Triavata, also led by Mr Martin, had Frances Yeend as 
Violetta. More and more certain of dramatic values in the part, she did not 
sing it as well as she has in the past. Mr Morrell was Alfredo, and Cornell 
MacNeil Germont. 

With Erich Leinsdorf succeeding Joseph Rosenstock as director, the fall 
season is to open on September 20, offering a repertory that includes three 
premiéres and two works new to the company. Frank Martin’s The Tempest 
and Carl Orff’s Der Mond are to have their United States premiéres, and 
Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, which was first heard last February at Florida 
State University, is to be done for the first time in New York. The other new 
productions are Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld and Thomas’s 
Mignon, with the repertory filled out by La Bohéme, La Traviata, Carmen, 
and Die Fledermaus. Jean Morel has been engaged as a member of the con- 
ducting staff, which will also include Mr Leinsdorf, Mr Rosenstock, Emerson 
Buckley and Julius Rudel, with Margaret Hillis as choral director. Leo Kerz 
has been named art director, Hans Sondheimer is retained as technical director. 


Beginning the middle of April, the enterprising Phoenix Theatre pro- 
ducers, in association with Lincoln Kirstein, gave a set of special Monday 
evening performances-in-revival of Virgil Thomson’s The Mother of Us All 
with the composer as conductor. Like the better-known Four Saints in Three 
Acts, The Mother of Us All has a text by the late Gertrude Stein. 

The Mother of Us All is, in effect, a sort of masque, an emphatically 
un-divine comedy of the struggle by Susan B. Anthony and her suffragettes 
to obtain voting rights for women. Around the central figure of Susan B., whose 
story actually does get told, and is sometimes even followable, are jumbled 
characters—historical, semi-folkloric, imaginary-symbolic—from all over the 
19th century. Anyone not at least a little bit able to appreciate the magnificent 
confusion of times and places was bound to miss, say, half of the best fun to 
be had. And so, it seemed, did most of the European-born musicians who 
showed up. They stood around looking wise and appreciative and not asking 
questions. It was a good thing they didn’t; Miss Stein was not one to play 
favourites, and her text contains juxtapositions that could be explained only 
by advising to ignore them and listen to the music. And the music is delight- 
ful, although even here all might not come clear to ears unfamiliar with, for 
instance, the hymn tunes of this country. The scoring is elegant and the 
setting of the text crystal clear and right-sounding, and yet at the same time 
sensitive to the subtlest sprung scansions of the Stein English. 

The production, staged by Bill Butler, was charming to look at and very 
well cast in practically all of the 23 roles. As Susan B., Shirlee Emmons was 
exquisitely precise musically and controlled her superior lyric soprano voice 
well in a role that is very demanding; more warmth and flexibility of 
emotional projection might have been wanted, but as it was she dominated 
the stage easily enough. Elaine Bonazzi and Lloyd Harris did very well 
indeed in the choric roles of Gertrude S. and Virgil T., and Joseph Sopher 
sang and acted elegantly in the tenorino part of Jo the Loiterer, with Dorothy 
Krebill charmingly alive and engaging as his vis-a-vis Indiana Elliot, and 
Mildred Ellor suitably beautiful and blank as Lillian Russell (whose first 
glamourful entrance is surely one of the great moments in opera). Leon 
Lishner as Daniel Webster, Robert Falk as General Ulysses S. Grant, Edward 
Graham as Andrew Johnson, William McGrath as John Adams, Mary Mac- 
Kenzie as Susan B.’s Anne, Madelyn Vose as Isabel Wentworth, and Thomas 
Stewart as Indiana’s Brother (‘nobody knows who I am ... my name is 
Anthony Comstock and I forbid the marriage’) were all well in the picture. 
The orchestra produced a fair number of bloopers under Mr Thomson’s 
leadership, but on the stage almost all was secure. It is a charming work, if 
in an extremely special way, and one that might well be done more often. 

James Hinton, Jr 
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N.B.C. The world premiére of Norman dello Joio’s The Trial at Rouen 
was given by the N.B.C. Television company on April 8. Elaine Malbin sang 
Joan, and Hugh Thompson, Cuichon. Peter Herman Adler conducted and 
Kirk Browning produced. The N.B.C. opera ensemble is making a tour of 
50 cities from mid-October until mid-December. The singers include Adelaide 
Bishop, Phyilis Curtin, Elaine Malbin, Frances Bible, Edith Evans; Walter 
Cassel, Ralph Herbert and Emile Renan. 

Buffalo and Rochester. Josef Krips, who has recently become conductor 
of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, conducted two performances of Don 
Giovanni, one in Buffalo, one in Rochester. The cast was Suzanne Danco 
(Anna), Teresa Stich-Randall (Elvira), Pierette Alarie (Zerlina), James Pease 
{Don Giovanni), Leopold Simoneau (Ottavio), Fernando Corea (Leporello), 
Leon Lishner (Masetto), Henry Beattie (Commendatore). The producer was 
Werner Graf, son of Herbert Graf. 

Chicago. The Lyric Theatre of Chicago schism continued into May, with 
legal actions and counter-actions in a profusion that would be comic were it 
not for the fact that they are absorbing energies and funds that might be 
better directed, somehow, towards making and consolidating plans for at least 
a season in the autumn. At the last report, a judge sitting on one of the 
cases that have arisen was trying to effect a reconciliation of sorts amongst 
the estranged members of the management, Carol Fox, on the one (and at 
present apparently winning) hand, and Lawrence V. Kelly, Nicola Rescigno 
and Mrs Betty McAllister on the other. 

Cincinnati. Benjamin Britten’s Gloriana had its United States premiére 
in a concert performance on May 8 during the Cincinnati May Festival. The 
work was well received both by audience and critics. Josef Krips conducted 
and the cast included Inge Borkh as Elizabeth, John Alexander as Essex, 
Suzanne Danco as Lady Rich, Nell Rankin as Lady Essex and Theodor 
Uppman as Mountjoy. 

New Orleans. The 1955-56 season of the New Orleans Opera Association, 
which gives its performances in the old French Opera House, concluded with 
two performances of Falstaff with Leonard Warren in the title role and Ellen 
Faull as Alice. The operas heard this season have been Aida (Herva Nelli, 
Blanche Thebom, Kurt Baum), Manon (Eva Likova, Cesare Valetti, Giuseppe 
Valdengo), Elektra (Borkh, Frances Yeend, Lorna Sydney, Alexander 
Welitsch), L’Amore dei Tre Re (Jean Fenn, Robert Rounseville, William 
Wilderman), La Traviata (Lucia Evangelista, Rudolf Petrak, Valdengo) and 
Figaro (Faull, Virginia MacWatters, Rosalind Nadell, Walter Cassel, Richard 
Wentworth). Renato Cellini is the conductor and artistic director of the 
Association, which was founded in 1943 and which has introduced to the 
American public for the first time such artists as Ramon Vinay, Fritz Krenn 
and Mario Lanza in his only stage performances to date (Pinkerton in 1948). 
Plans for next season include performances of Turandot, Madama Butterfly, 
Walkiire, Werther, Faust, Cenerentola, Bohéme and Carmen. 

Philadelphia. After an internal crisis, the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company announced at the end of May that Humbert A. Pelosi would replace 
Anthony Terraciano as general manager. The company was formed last year 
when the Philadelphia La Scala Opera and Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
companies joined forces, with the aid of a $25,000 city grant. 


Belgium 
Brussels. The strange Carmen which I reported in February seems to be 
symptomatic of the Monnaie. While unfamiliar works are performed with 
loving care, the familiar repertory seems not to matter at all. Victoria de los 
Angeles appeared as Marguerite in Faust (with Guy Fouché and Ghislain) 
and even on such an occasion the whole overture was cut, so that the opera 
opened straightaway with the tenor exclaiming ‘Rien! En vain je m‘interroge 
_ 2” to which one was tempted to add, *. . . pourquoi on coupe l’ouverture!’. 
Not only this, but half the Kermesse also went overboard. I did not attend 
the revival of Don Giovanni, but was told that in this Don Ottavio lost his 
“Dalla sua pace’, Elvira, of course, her aria, but worst of all Donna Anna 
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Mertens Henri Vermeulen 
Jean Laffont as Nelusko in ‘L’Africaine’ at Ghent; Huberte Vécray as 
Tosa at La Monnaie, Brussels 


half of ‘Non mi dir’! The cast of this looked promising enough, with Huc- 
Santana, Guy Fouché, Jean Laffont, Ghislain and Huberte Vécray as Donna 
Anna, and as it was given numerous times, it seems to have been a success. 
Albert Wolff conducted one or two performances of his Oiseau Bleu, and 
another revival was Hdnsel und Gretel. Janette Vivalda appeared as Mar- 
guerite, Violetta and Thais. An Italian company gave Tosca (with Maria 
Caniglia) and Rigoletto (with Gianna d’Angelo and Savarese), both under 
Bellezza. 

I witnessed Adam’s Si j'étais Roi in order to sample this genre of typical 
opéra comique which is never given any more in Paris, and hardly anywhere 
else. | found it immensely enjoyable, and in fact a far better work than 
Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles, which enjoys such popularity in Holland. It has 
an amusing and interesting plot, which must have inspired Henri Rabaud for 
his Mdrouf, though musically the works have nothing in common, Adam’s 
opera being about as oriental, musically, as The Mikado is Japanese. Robert 
Vernay, the Monnaie Marouf, sings the title role. He is a charming and 
good-looking actor, with a light and pleasant voice, ideally suited to works 
like these. Vocally, however, he was surpassed by Gabriel Bacquier as the 
real king, who offered lyric singing of a kind that I had supposed to be 
extinct. With a shock one suddenly heard that the style of Renaud, Soulacroix 
and Crabbé is still carried on with dignity. Mady Mesplé was Nemea, a bril- 
liant coloratura, of whose Lakmé I heard good reports, but who in this part 
lacked the ultimate finesse. It is characteristic for Adam’s melodic stream (and 
the fundus of good singers in his time), that his seconda donna has a 
coloratura aria to sing which is as difficult and attractive as the star’s, while 
his second tenor has to trot out top C’s like the Fisherman in Rossini’s Tell, 
something the tenor Armon did with great gusto and accuracy—as a matter 
of fact even better than the star! 

Ghent. The season in Ghent ends much earlier, though on the whole the 
repertory is more varied. After sampling Les Huguenots, 1 could not resist 
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another trip for L’Africaine. 1 did not regret it. For one thing, it was con- 
ducted by Luigi Martelli with far better results than we heard in Les 
Huguenots. Then it was given with evident love and care, and with a Selika 
who was truly magnificent. In Les Huguenots I noticed the volume of 
Huberte Vécray’s voice, but in L’Africaine she showed much more than that. 
Here at Ist is a French-style dramatic soprano who sings in the tradition of 
Litvinne, like a French Ponselle. She colours her immense voice interestingly, 
has a perfect trill, an even scale, a brilliant top register: in short, here is a 
real singer. Since her Valentine she has slimmed perceptibly, and now looks 
most creditable on the stage, with a regal bearing. Brussels, where looks count 
for everything (vide the good-looking Salome in Hérodiade, who was horrible 
to hear) honours her as Fidelio, Donna Anna and an occasional Marguerite 
and Tosca. But it is in Ghent that she is regarded as the great attraction and 
prima donna. Why she is not singing internationally is more than I can 
understand. Jean Laffont is always a fine actor, and vocally his Nelusko was 
in the real Meyerbeer tradition. There was also a mellifiuous Inez, and a good 
pair of basses, so that the only weak spot was the tenor who sang Vasco da 
Gama. With Guy Fouché in the company, one would have supposed that 
there was no problem, but he was singing in Manon the night before, and 
so da Gama was sung by Frans de Guise (or Gyssens as he is called in 
Antwerp), who boasts a loud voice but no tonal beauty or aristocracy of style. 

English opera lovers who visit festivals to hear the same works over and 
over again might realize that not far from Ostend one can still hear Les 
Huguenots and L’Africaine. The company also staged Le Roi d’Ys and Mireille 
this season. Next season they will produce Mefistofele, Adriana Lecouvreur 
(with Vécray and Fouché), Falstaff (with Laffont), Hamlet (with Laffont), La 
Juive (with Vécray and Fouché), Le Chemineau of Xavier Leroux, and several 
other interesting titbits. Leo Riemens 


. 
Eire 

Dublin. The Dublin Grand Opera Society normally gives two seasons, 
each of four weeks, in spring and winter. This year the event coincided as 
usual with the Irish Spring Festival, An Tostal. with such success that the 
season was extended to five weeks. It was a predominantly Italian repertory 
with a company largely composed of Italian principals, the exception being 
Virginia Zeani, Rumanian despite her name, who sang the title role in Manon. 
The other operas were //] Trovatore, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Boheme, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and Pagliacci which was coupled not with the usual 
Mascagni, but with Wolf-Ferrari’s //] Segreto di Susanna. 

The Society maintains its own amateur chorus who are trained to sing 
in the original language of the opera. Some of the minor roles are allotted to 
members of the society, and it is clearly the aim to foster native talent. The 
Society indeed claims a number of singers who have since made good in the 
professional world—James Johnston, Veronica Dunne and Josef Locke among 
them—and this year a very promising discovery was made in Aline Murphy, 
whose Musetta was highly praised. 

But for the rest, the Society cultivates a star system, and among the guest 
artists this year were Ebe Stignani (Azucena), Caterina Mancini (Leonora and 
Amelia), Gianna d’Angelo (Gilda and Lucia), a newcomer, Marisa Pintus, who 
sang Nedda very attractively but needs more stage-experience; and the versa- 
tile Paolo Silveri, one of the most consistent members of the company who 
indeed put most of the other Italians into the shade as an actor. Antonio 
Galié, on the other hand, was almost all voice et praeterea nihil. 

The standard of the productions was curiously uneven. The little one-act 
comedy of Wolf-Ferrari was delightfully done: Dodi Protero as Susanna was 
charming. I found her Oscar in Ballo, on the other hand, too self-consciously 
coy. The sets were at the most adequate, at the worst in a rather faded 
tradition obviously stock operatic scenery which it seems an extravagance to 
import from Italy. The orchestral playing under Giuseppe Morelli and Nino 
Verchi was fairly good, the Radio Eireann orchestra being now the regular 
supporters of this unusual venture. A. K. Holland 
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Puytorac 
A scene from ‘Idomeneo’ heard at Bordeaux during the current season 


France 


Bordeaux. The world premiére of Henri Tomasi’s Sampiero Corso, with 
libretto by Raphael Cuttoli, was given on the opening night of the May 
Festival at the Grand Théatre. The story is based on the life of Sampiero 
Corso, a young sixteenth-century Corsican who, with a band of followers, 
revolted against the Genoese army that occupied the island. Tomasi’s music 
draws a good deal on traditional Corsican songs and dances; and the second 
act contains a very long ballet. The title role was taken by Ken Neate, that 
of Vannina, Sampiero’s wife, by Regine Créspin; Suzanne Juyol and Julien 
Giovanetti completed the cast. Tomasi conducted and Roger Lalande, director 
of the opera house, was the producer. 

Paris. In mid-April the name of Jacques Ibert disappeared from the 
programmes of the Opéra as Administrateur Général, and was replaced by 
that of George Hirsch, who had held the same position before Maurice 
Lehmann. Events at the Opéra have been very dull, except for the new 
Faust with scenery and costumes by Wakhevitch. According to a correspon- 
dent, this was musically a poor performance, with Geori Boué a shrill 
Marguerite and a lifeless performance from orchestra and chorus under Louis 
Fourestier. The rest of the cast included Georges Noré in the title role, 
Xavier Depraz as Mephistopheles, Ernest Blanc as Valentin, Solange Michel 
as Marthe and Andrée Gabriel as Siebel. Max de Rieux produced. 


Germany 


Berlin. After the great success of Richard Mohaupt’s Die Wirtin von 
Pinsk at the Komische Oper, Janacek’s Cunning Little Vixen (known in Ger- 
many as Das schlaue Fiichslein) came into the repertory on May 10. This 
was produced by Felsenstein and conducted by Vaclav Neumann. The title 
role was sung by Irmgard Arnold, and Rudolf Asmus from the Prague 
National Theatre sang the Forester. The ensemble of the Komische Oper 
visited Prague for the May Festival, taking with them productions of Der 
Freischiitz, and Die schweigsame Frau. While the Berlin company was in 
Prague, the Prague National Theatre Company came to the Komische Oper, 
giving performances of Dalibor, Rusalka and Katrena, known in Eastern 
Germany as Krutnava (The Whirlpool). 
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Jurgen Simon 


‘Die Wirtin von Pinsk’ at the Berlin Komische Oper: above, Hedwig 
Miiller-Biitow (Lubka) and Herbert Rossler (Ein Fremder) ; below, Frans 
Andersson (General Catel) and Werner Missner (Maurice) 








Cassel. The last two new productions of the season at the Staatstheater 
were Elektra and Egk’s Die Zaubergeige. The Strauss was sung by Gerda 
Lammers in the title role, Carin Carlsson as Klytemnestra, Gladys Kuchta 
as Chrysothemis, Egmont Koch as Orest and Kurt Schiiffler as Aegisth; Paul 
Schmitz conducted and Hermann Schaffner, the Intendant, produced. 


Cologne. There are two ways of savouring one’s foreign operatic visits. 
One can take the menu a Ja carte, travelling somewhere to hear a particular 
work, or take table d’héte or potluck, hearing whatever happens to be per- 
formed during one’s stay. I did the last in Cologne, where the opera is still 
performing in the university aula, on a rather shallow stage and hampered 
by appalling acoustics. The old opera house still exists as a ruin, but will be 
torn down shortly when the new house, in the centre of the city, is opened, 
presumably next year. Much of it already stands, looking for all the world 
like a gigantic prop from an Arena di Verona Aida. Like all the rebuilt 
edifices in Cologne (still a most depressing spot) it is fiercely modernistic 
and oppressively utilitarian. My first night brought Der Zigeunerbaron, a work 
which I shall always classify as a comic opera, not an operetta. Here I had 
the luck to hear Anny Schlemm, as Saffi. Surely hers is one of the finest 
lyric voices one can hear in Germany today, and she should be allowed to 
take revanche on her Glyndebourne Zerlina. My seat was such that nearly 
all the singers were next to inaudible, except two. One of these was Schlemm, 
whose tone came pouring forth in full splendour, showing that a well-placed 
voice can surmount any acoustic hazards. She made Saffi into a real gypsy, 
playing the part with almost acrobatic vivacity, and singing as I have not 
heard any soprano do for a good long time. August Griebel was still going 
strong as a capital Zsupan; he was the other singer who could be heard. I 
remember hearing him as Ochs in Frankfurt in 1934, and later in the same 
role under Kleiber in Amsterdam. The tenor was no great improvement on 
what we have in Holland, but the whole production was enjoyable, well 
staged, and vigorously conducted by Siegfried Kohler, from Diisseldorf. 

The second night brought Hoffmanns Erzdhlungen, by an_ incredible 
coincidence still with the same tenor as when I heard it the last time, 24 
years ago! Albert Weikenmeier was then singing in Crefeld, and has changed 
little, if at all, in the quarter-century. The best singer was Helene Petrich, as 
Olympia. As an actor, honours went to the Spalanzani of August Griebel, 
whose playing of the harp during the Doll Song was a bit of business not 
unworthy of the genius of a Grock. Walburga Wegner was miscast as 
Giulietta (why does one never hear this role sung satisfactorily?), the Antonia 
was mediocre, and Frans Andersson lacked differentiation in the four demonic 
roles, as well as singing them all too much in a declamatory style. What 
amazed me was the production of the director, Herbert Maisch. The opening 
chorus of the spirits was cut. Luther’s cellar looked about as romantic as the 
basement of the new Cologne opera house. The students were apparently 
dressed in a political uniform. But the first act was the worst of all. Surely, 
in order to emphasize the mechanical phenomenon of Olympia, the guests 
of Spalanzani should be normal people, however bizarre that gentleman may 
be? Here, however, all the guests behaved like automata, and looked as if, 
like Baba the Turk, they had just woken up from under the cobwebs. When 
will operatic producers learn to leave well enough alone, and concentrate on 
musical values instead of striving for bizarre effects? Leo Riemens 

Cologne recently gave the first performance in Europe of Bernstein’s 
Trouble in Tahiti, and the first in Germany of Lukas Foss’s Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County, in a double bill. Wilhelm von der Nahmer conducted and 
Erich Bormann produced. 


Darmstadt. Carl Orff’s Astutuli was recently performed at the Landes- 
theater. Helmut Frans conducted and R. G. Sellner produced. Elektra and 
Tosca were other recent new productions. 

Dessau. The fourth Wagner Festival at the Laidestheater lasted from 
May 5 to 20. The programme consisted of the Ring. Der Meistersinger, Der 
fliegende Hollinder, Tannhéuser, Lohengrin and Parsifal. The regular com- 
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Gunter Engert 


‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ at Frankfurt. Set by Josef Fenneker 


pany was augmented by a number of guest artists, including Traute Richter, 
Theo Adam, Rudolf Gonszar, Giinther Treptow and Erich Witte. 

Diisseldorf. The new Opera House opened on April 22 with a perform- 
ance of Fidelio, conducted by Eugen Szenkar and produced by Giinter Roth. 
Birgit Nilsson sang Leonore; Anna Tassopulos, Marzelline; Set Svanholm, 
Florestan; Randolph Symonette, Pizarro; Helmut Fehn, Rocco; Walter 
Jenckel, Jaquino; and Willibald Vohla, Don Ferrando. This was followed on 
April 28 by a new production of Figaro, conducted by Szenkar and produced 
by Georg Hartmann. The cast included Hildegard Hillebrecht, Ilse Hollweg, 
Hanna Ludwig, Kurt Gester, Karl Kéhn and Fritz Ollendorf. 


Essen. A new production of /domeneo, in the Paumgartner version, was 
Hans Hartleb’s last work at Essen prior to his taking up his new position as 
producer at Frankfurt. Paula Brivkalne was Elettra, Annie Student, Ilia; 
Willi Friedrich, Idomeneo; and Kathe Graus, Idamante. The marine settings 
were very effective, but it is difficult to believe that even the Cretans decorated 
their interior walls with such large vivid spirals. Gustav Kénig conducted a 
musicianly performance. William Marshall 


Frankfurt. The new production of Ariadne auf Naxos at the Grosse 
Haus was conducted by Felix Prohaska, in the absence of Georg Solti, who 
was in Israel. Owing to the sudden illness of the Zerbinetta, Gisela Vivarelli, 
the premiére had to be postponed for several days, and then the last-minute 
indisposition of the Bacchus, Ernst Kozub, necessitated the hurried summoning 
from Bremen of Fritz Grumann. Traute Richter sang well in the title role, 
though she did not achieve great heights in the monologue; Vivarelli was an 
adequate Zerbinetta, and Anny Schlemm excellent as the Composer. 


Hamburg. A rare operatic tit-bit awaits the visitors to this year’s Edin- 
burgh Festival: the performance of Der Barbier von Bagdad by the Hamburg 
State Opera. This comic opera by Peter Cornelius, a friend of Wagner and 
Liszt, is a little masterpiece, and the Hamburg Opera’s performance is truly 
worthy of it. The work was composed a hundred years ago, and then lay 
forgotten for half a century; even now it cannot be regarded as a repertory 
piece. This is mainly due to the fact that the Barbier lacks dramatic drive and 
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Hans Buschausen 
Above: Orff's ‘Astutuli’ at Darmstadt, produced by R. G. Sellner ; below: 
the storm scene from Hans Hartleb’s production of ‘Idomeneo’ at Essen. 
Scenery by Hein Heckroth 








is poor in melody. However there are so many felicities in the libretto and 
in the score that they outweigh shortcomings. 

The Hamburg performance is a fine example of Giinther Rennert’s way 
with comic operas. Rennert is not afraid of exuberance. He lets loose as much 
movement*as possible, but he knows how to stop it at the right moment. He 
reaches, and crosses, the boundaries of burlesque. He offers innumerable 
gags, from subtle invention to light comedy. One can always argue about this 
or that particular bit of business, but it is difficult to resist the total effect. 

Alfred Siercke provided beautiful and practical scenery. Bright yellow 
light filled the stage and lit some fine costumes. Albert Bittner conducted, 
clear in detail and with the right feeling for the poetic moods in this romantic 
music. In Arnold van Mill he had a brilliant Barbier on the stage, who acted 
with delicate restraint and sang with great beauty. It is a pity that the Ham- 
burg Opera had no tenor to match him for Nureddin. Sandor Konya was 
technically unconvincing, and his voice had a hoarse touch. Far better was 
Kurt Marschner, always a reliable singer, with his small tenor voice in the 
part of the Kadi. The soprano part of Margiana was well done by Melitta 
Muszely. Gisela Litz was in beautiful voice, but ‘tended to overdo the part of 
Bostana. 

Hans Hotter was magnificent when he returned to Hamburg, after so 
many years. He gave us two lessons in dramatic singing and acting. As 
Philip Il he succeeded in expressing all through the evening the almost 
unlimited power of the King simultaneously with the unlimited weakness of 
his despairing soul. As the Dutchman he brought out all that the tormented 
soul can speak. When Hotter -sings, one never knows what to admire most: 
his artistry in shaping a single phrase or in shaping the full part; the pene- 
trating insight into his role, or the pure beauty of his singing. Der fliegende 
Hollinder revealed a new Senta of promise, the young Swedish singer Siw 
Ericsdotter. Her voice is not yet developed enough for the great dramatic 
roles, but for Senta her youthful timbre was just right. 

Leopold Ludwig is to remain in Hamburg as Generalmusikdirektor. The 
Trustees of the Hamburg State Opera expressed their full confidence in him 
and dismissed the criticism which had been directed against him in the 
Hamburg Town Parliament. With the full support of the Hamburg news- 
papers behind him, Ludwig withdrew his resignation. So the affair has been 
led to a satisfactory conclusion, although the real (and by no means local) 
problem remains unsolved: how to keep great conductors more at home? 

Wolfgang Nélter 

Heinz Tietjen has announced his plans for the next two seasons. These 
include Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung, produced by Giinther Rennert and 
conducted by Leopold Ludwig, to complete the Ring cycle; Berg’s Lulu, also 
produced by Rennert and conducted by Ludwig; Liebermann’s School for 
Wives, Werner Egk’s chamber opera, Der Preeti Un Ballo in Maschera, Don 
Pasquale, Boris Godunov (original version), Carmen, Der Rosenkavalier or 
Capriccio, Otello, Les Huguenots, a Handel work, one by Mozart and one by 
Puccini. There will also be the first performances in the rebuilt house of 
Fidelio, Manon Lescaut, Falstaff, Ariadne auf Naxos and Elektra. 


Leipzig. The most recent new production at the Leipzig Opera was 
Ottmar Gerster’s Die Hexe von Passau. Gerster, whose works include the 
operas Enoch Arden and Madame Liselotte, is Professor of Composition at 
the Leipzig Hochshule fiir Musik. The part of Valentine Ingold (the Witch) 
was sung by Maria Croonen, and the rest of the cast included Kurt Seipt, 
Helmut Eyle, Elfriede Gétze and Hans Kramer. Helmut Seydelmann con- 
ducted and Heinrich Voigt produced. The last production of the season will 
be Der fliegende Hollander with Wolfgang Eckert in the title role. Work has 
begun on the rebuilding of the Leipzig Opera House, destroyed during the 
war. The opening date is fixed for October 7, 1959. 


Munich, There are points of similarity between the Munich State Opera 
and Covent Garden: both opera houses were without a musical director for 
quite a long time (though Hans Knappertsbusch in Munich had the title of a 
Generalmusikdirektor he was no longer of an age to undertake all the routine 
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Helga Wallmuller 


A scene from Ottmar Gerster’s ‘Die Hexe von Passau’ at Leipzig. Maria 
Croonen as Valentine Ingold, Hermann Esser as Jérg Saltbogen 














duties that accompany such a position) and in both houses the new director 
made his début with Otello. According to OPERA, Otello was a great success in 
London. And so it was in Munich. In some respects one could even call 
this Otello a milestone in Munich’s operatic history: it seems as if finally, 
under Harttiann’s direction, the Munich singers had begun to become a true 
ensemble, and Ferenc Fricsay, the new Generalmusikdirektor, was able to 
raise them above their usual level. 

Fricsay’s reading left little to be desired. The tension he reached 
seemed to be unbearable at moments, especially in the great ensemble of 
Act 3, which was the climax of the evening, and in Desdemona’s big scene in 
Act 4. It was a vital musical performance, and yet Fricsay kept the balance 
between singers and orchestra all the time. It must have been due to his 
inspiration that they seemed almost to have new voices: all the singers were 
better than I have ever heard them before. Kupper’s Desdemona has always 
been most movingly acted and sung, but now her voice has gained a new 
warmth and dark colour, it carried much better, her wobble a gone and 
her quiet singing was of a rare beauty. Hans Hopf as Otello was in very good 
form. His voice does not possess those natural baritonal undertones that 
give so much to Vinay’s performance, but his acting and singing were strongly 
integrated. Josef Metternich had his large voice under firm control and 
presented a bland Iago who was not evil by nature, but driven to his fearful 
actions by inordinate ambition. Richard Holm was a very good Cassio, and 
Herta Tépper’s Emilia could not have been better. The rest of the cast (Ferry 
Gruber as Rodrigo, Keith Engen as Lodovico, Rudolf Wiinzer as Montano 
and Robert Hager as the Herald) also deserve praise. 

Hartmann’s production was not always logical—in particular, the move- 
ments of the chorus in the first act were unconvincing—but as a whole it 
was successful. The scenery, by Helmut Jiirgens, was unfussy, restricted to 
essentials and effective. So were the costumes by Rosemarie Jakameit. 
Altogether it was an unforgettable evening: and if Fricsay fulfils the promise 
of Otello, the Munich State Opera indeed has a bright future. 

Ruth Uebel 


Miinster. The new theatre at Miinster opened with a performance of 
Die Zauberfléte conducted by Robert Wagner and produced by Bruno von 
Niessen, the Intendant. Hanna Kitzinger sang Pamina, Willi van Hesse, 
Tamino and Kurt Reinhold, Papageno. 


Stuttgart. Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte has been added to the repertory 
of the Staatsoper; it was sung by Lore Wissmann, Toni Blankenheim, Heinz 
Cramer and Alfred Pfeifle; Josef Diinnwald was the conductor, Kurt Puhl- 
man the producer. 


Holland 


Since my report in the February opera, the Netherlands Opera has 
mounted La Forza del Destino, conducted by Arrigo Guarnieri and produced 
by Wolf Dieter Ludwig, who has been permanently appointed. The opera 
had not been performed in Holland (except in concert form) since 1934. As 
could be expected, Gré Brouwenstijn found in Leonora one of the mest 
perfect roles in her repertory. Despite her Bayreuth successes and her Fidelio, 
I still maintain that she is essentially an Italianate soprano. Scipio Colombo 
sang a fierce Carlo, and Fritz Ollendorf an amusing and entertaining Fra 
Melitone. Mimi Aarden, back from her Berlin Menotti triumph, made her 
rentrée as Preziosilla, singing very well indeed, but overacting annoyingly. 
Guus Hoekman was a noble Padre Guardiano. It is rather curious that he 
should hitherto have been cast in buffo and character parts, since he is at his 
best in oratorio-like roles such as this and Sarastro. The one weak link in 
the cast, as in all our opera performances, was the tenor. Johan van der 
Zalm is the best we have at the moment, but even so he fell far below the 
standard of his partners, and his voice is really too lightweight for the roles 
he sings, which also include Radames and Manrico. 

Guarnieri’s direction was slightly disappointing after his Traviata, He 
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made many cuts, not only the inevitable one of the ‘Sleale’ duet, but also 
inexplicable ones, such as Trabuco’s appearance in the third act, and in fact 
more than half of this scene. On the other hand the production of Ludwig 
had interesting points. He showed courage and imagination, for instance, in 
obviating one change of scene in the second act, where usually the ‘Solenne 
in quest’ora’ is sung indoors. He has this whole act sung on the battlefield, 
with a tent on the left, in which the duet is sung. Then it is closed for the 
‘operation’, so that Carlo can sing his aria outside. 

Brouwenstijn has also sung Aida this season, with Anny Delorie, who 
unfortunately leaves us for Frankfurt, a magnificent Amneris, and Colombo a 
fine Amonasro. Here too the tenor problem was acute. After the unfortunate 
Dutch Hansel und Gretel, a translation was tried for the Dutch premiére of 
Menotti’s Consul. I stayed away! The effect of the work was rather spoiled 
by the appearance of the Porgy and Bess company (for the first time here) 
coinciding with the premiére. Leo Riemens 


Italy 


Milan. The Scala and Piccola Scala seasons both ended in May. In the 
big theatre three repertory operas were given: Samson et Dalila, Fedora and 
Werther, Fedora being a new production. 

In Samson Gianandrea Gavazzeni, a Pizzetti specialist, displayed his lack 
of rhythmic sense as never before. Orchestra and chorus were seldom together, 
and there was a general tentativeness. This was a pity, for the conductor’s fine 
feeling for tonal colour was often in evidence. Giulietta Simionato (Dalila) 
made a passionate and wicked Dalila, with a warm, persuasive voice. Ramon 
Vinay’s Samson was weaker, not incisive enough. Anselmo Colzani’s High 
Priest was an authoritative Hierarch. The traditional production was by 
Mario Frigerio; Nicola Benois’s designs provided for a spectacular crashing 
of the temple. 

Fedora was also conducted by Gavazzeni, with settings by Benois in 
which he seemed deliberately to amuse himself with the bad taste of the 
period. Maria Meneghini Callas and Franco Corelli led the cast, singing and 
acting with dramatic power, perhaps even overstepping the limits of good 
style—if indeed good style be desirable in this melodramatic piece. Tatiana 
Pavlova unfolded the narrative with skill: operas that have anything Russian 
about them are now assigned to her at La Scala. 

Werther, the last production of the season, had the most balanced per- 
formance, well conducted by Antonino Votto and with a cast praiseworthy in 
every respect. Charlotte was sung by Clara Petrella, Albert by Enzo Sordello. 
Giuseppe di Stefano made Werther far more of a character than most singers 
do. Eugenia Ratti, as Sophie, showed a maturity of vocal means which 
should assure a successful operatic career. At the moment she lacks stage 
command, or rather that assurance of declamation which would save her from 
the affectations to which at present she is prone. 

The Piccola Scala closed its first season with three works: Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s Mitridate Eupatore, Donizetti's Rita and Cherubini’s 1] Crescendo. 
Mitridate Eupatore was given in the ‘scenic and orchestral reconstruction’ of 
Giuseppe Piccioli—a demolition rather than a reconstruction! The five acts 
were reduced to two; flutes, horns and oboes were added to the score; and a 
dance and chorus were brought in from other Scarlatti operas. Margherita 

Wallmann attempted to reduce the pomp and splendour of this spectacular 
product of the early 18th century down to a scale suitable for the little stage, 
and ended up by suppressing any subtleties in the action of the principals— 
where indeed she did not flatly contradict the sense of the words. The crown- 
ing blow was provided by the designer, whose bizarre costumes would have 
shipwrecked any opera less strong than Scarlatti’s. As it was, Scarlatti came 
through in spite of everything, and the singers scored by concentrating on 
purely musical characterization. The most beautiful pages, those written for 
Stratonica (Simionato) and, especially, for Laodice (Victoria de los Angeles), 
make this work unquestionably one of the great operatic masterpieces of any 
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century. These two distinguished singers sang the music as well as can be 
imagined. Ferrando Ferrari (Eupatore) and Romano Roma (Farnace) under- 
standably paled beside them. Nino Sanzogno, conducting, did not seem too 
happy with his assignment. 

Rita, however, was conducted by Sanzogno with much animation, and 
well sung, by Ratti, Luigi Alva and Renato Capecchi. The casting of Il 
Crescendo, given in the version by Giulio Confalonieri and again conducted 
by Saaz, was less felicitous. It was sung by Gianna d’Angelo, Paolo 
Montarsolo, Alva and Capecchi. There was a lack of ensemble, particularly 
noticeable by contrast with the perfect performance which the Cadetti della 
Scala gave of this version of the opera some time ago. Montarsolo had also 
sung in the Cadetti’s performance, but one interpreter, even though he be 
the most important, cannot hardly save a performance. It remains a mystery 
why the Cadetti, admired and sought after by every Italian city, should be 
disdained by the Scala. Though they have at their disposal this homogeneous 
group of young singers, vocally gifted if not actually outstanding, and accus- 
tomed to work together in impeccable style, they prefer to bring together 
ill-assorted ensembles. Claudio Sartori 


Palermo. The first performance this season’ of La Forza del Destino at 
the Teatro Massimo found Giuseppe di Stefano in poor vocal condition, and 
at subsequent performances he was replaced by Giuseppe Vertecchi; Di 
Stefano has sued the theatre for breach of contract. The rest of the Forza cast 
was Renata Tebaldi, Jolanda Gardino, Enzo Mascherini, Giuseppe Modesti 
and Enrico Campi. Michele Lizzi’s opera Pantea, with libretto by Gerlando 
Lentini, had its world premiére on April 12. The cast included Maria Curtis, 
Mirto Picchi, and Plinio Clabassi. Franco Capuana conducted. Curtis 
appeared in the title role of Tosca with Ferruccio Tagliavini as Cavaradossi 
and Mariarto Stabile as Scarpia. Madama Butterfly, with Kira Baklanova 
and Bruna Fabbrini alternating in the title role, and // Segreto di Susanna, 
with Fabbrini and Guido Mazzini, were also given. 


Rome. Monteverdi’s Ballo delle Ingrate, written in 1608 for the wedding 
celebrations of Francesco Gonzaga at Mantua, is a stiff court-masque which 
takes on human warmth only in the last impassioned appeal by one of the 
Ungrateful Maidens (whose refusal to love has landed them in Hades). During 
April it was double-billed with Strawinsky’s Persephone. This beautiful work 
was given in soloist French and chorus Italian, following the precedent of 
the German-Italian Meistersinger (a new departure for the Rome Opera 
Chorus, which in its time has achieved considerable linguistic feats). Together 
the works formed a series of meditations on the pagan underworld with 
Rinuccini and André Gide for guides; the stage-picture of Persephone was one 
of ravishing beauty which assisted such contemplation. The producer in both 
cases was Margherita Wallmann, whose aesthetic sense is unerring. Contri- 
buting factors to the success of Persephone were the gay evocations of Greek 
architecture by Veniero Colasanti, the costumes and chorus masks by John 
Moore, the unusually good lighting, and Wallmann’s own perceptive and 
varied choreography. The Ballo delle Ingrate was presented to a Court 
audience on stage with all of hell concentrated in the revolving centre: a 
slight diminution of the bottomless pit, balls of fire and hideous monsters 
prescribed in the text! The modern, uninspired orchestration was by Alceo 
Toni. The most striking of the singers were Giuliana Raymondi (Amore) and 
Luisa Ribacchi (L’Ingrata). Miriam Pirazzini took the role of Venus. Gabriele 
Santini conducted both works competently, though one missed the formidable 
gradual crescendo which brings Persephone back to the light. 

This conductor also conferred authentic Verdian strength of outline on 
I Vespri Siciliani, which provided splendid opportunities for Antonietta Stella 
(Elena) and Giangiacomo Guelfi (Guido di Monforte). Stella was at her 
gracious best, never forcing, never exaggerating: but why do so many operas 
see her dressed entirely in black and white? The tenor was Roberto Turrini, 
a raw, powerful voice which sometimes slipped off the rails both technically 
and musically. Giulio Neri sang note-by-note and had not the feeling for a 
heroic role like Giovanni da Procida; his is a high-priest temperament, though 
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A scene from the first act of Pizzetti’s ‘La Figlia di Jorio’ at the Scala 
earlier this year 


convertible to Mephistopheles! The Ballet of the Seasons, performed, inevit- 
ably in full, was well-dressed and given elegant choreography by Milloss. The 
opera had not been given in Rome for 16 years. 

Tosca was conducted by Ottavio Ziino, who had just returned from a 
successful tour in Australia. It proved the most popular draw of the season 
so far, though there is another month to go, with Bohéme and Andrea 
Chénier in the offing. Tebaldi’s return to Rome in one of her best roles 
caused a sell-out each time and a clamorous reception. Tagliavini’s direct 
and incisive Cavaradossi alternated with Prandelli’s, while Guelfi’s was the 
imposing and excellently sung Scarpia, perhaps insufficiently evil in its 
characterization. Tebaldi is not famous for psychological penetration, but in 
Tosca, Desdemona and Violetta she comes closest to it. Her voice was more 
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Above; ‘L’Arlesiana’ Act 1. Dino Dondi as Baldassarre, Aureliana 
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the title role. Both at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo 
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lum.rous and full than ever before: America seems to have released another 
quota »f beauty and the hardness in forte passages was non-existent. ‘Vissi 
d’arte’ floated, there is no other word for it. In any other singer the dragged- 
out tempo and the suspended fenuti would have spelt disaster, but in her they 
were the signs of perfect control. Undaunted, Kyra Vayne followed on the 
Tebaldi performances and gave a good account of herself; the public was 
warmly responsive to her spontaneous and vivid theatricality. Love of change 
had caused the sets to be hired from Florence; so not only did the angel 
disappear from the Castello, but the dome of S. Andrea della Vaile sus- 
piciously resembled that of S. Maria del Fiore! From a tourist’s point of 
view, the resplendent and detailed Papal Mass in Act I is almost as good 
as a visit to St Peter's. Cynthia Jolly 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 


ORFEO ED EURIDICE (Gluck) (Act 2), with Nan Merriman (Orfeo), 
Barbara Gibson (Un Ombra Felice). NBC Symphony Orchestra. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. Toscanini. HMV ALP 1357. 


One by one the Toscanini opera broadcasts of the 1940s and early 1950s 
are becoming available. This recording of the second act of Orfeo took place 
on November 22, 1952; as far as I know it was a performance merely of 
the middle act of the opera—unfortunately the other two acts were not given. 

Toscanini has always had an affection for this piece by Gluck; between 
1910 and 1914 he conducted it regularly at the Metropolitan with either 
Louise Homer or Margaret Matzenauer in the title role and Gadski as 
Euridice; at the Scala in the 1920s he gave it with both Gabriela Besanzoni 
and Fanny Anitua as Orfeo. 

The second act is laid in Hades. Orfeo is greeted by the Furies, and at 
first is prevented from entering the Valley of the Blest. Then comes the 
beautifully tranquil scene in the Elysian Fields and the Happy Shades bring 
Euridice to Orfeo. In this scene occurs the aria ‘E quest’asilo ameno e grato’ 
which can either be sung by Euridice or by A Happy Spirit. Toscanini 
evidently wanted it to be sung by the latter, according to the programme of 
the broadcast in question; the music of the scene, as Professor Dent points 
out, is pure and almost sexless (hence it is wrong to assign it to the Euridice 
who is warm and highly sexed); Barbara Gibson’s voice however is too warm 


and not ethereal enough for the Happy Shade in this instance. 


Nan Merriman, who sings Orfeo, is a fine musician; but the performance 
she gives of the music is apt to be dull, and one catches neither the inner 
glow that was so striking a feature of Kathleen Ferrier’s performance, nor 
the majesty that characterized Margarete Klose’s. In addition she is apt to 
try and make her naturally beautiful tone larger than it really is with a 
resulting deterioration in quality. 

Toscanini seems more relaxed here than in some other performances we 
have heard from him, this gives an added tenderness to the second part of the 
scene however; and the dramatic drive in the Furies scene is well in evidence. 
The playing of the orchestra is most beautiful, the singing of the chorus first 
rate, and the overall effect moving and exhilarating. What a pity we could 
not have the whole opera. 


IL SEGRETO DI SUSANNA (Wolf-Ferrari), with Ester Orel (Susanna), 
Mario Boriello (Count Gil). Turin Symphony Orchestra. Alfredo Simonetto. 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON DGM 18136. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s music may not go very deep below the surface, but it is 
none the less charming for all that. Similarly the plots, if one can use that 
word, of his comic operas are the slightest. This short ‘Intermezzo’ about 
Susanna who smokes in secret and her jealous husband certainly gave Menotti 
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an idea for the first scene of Amelia al Ballo; while one of the many ‘tunes’ 
of Walton’s Troilus is easily recognizable in the Wolf-Ferrari! 

The performance is not perfect; Ester Orel sounds the typical Italian 
soubrette and Borriello has not quite enough elegance. But both singers enter 
with gustg into the spirit of the piece, and the orchestra plays with verve. 


IL TABARRO (Puccini), with Margaret Mas (Giorgetta), Miriam Pirazzini 
(La Frugola), Giacinto Prandelli (Luigi), Tito Gobbi (Michele), Piero di 
Palma (Il Tinca), Plinio Clabassi (Il Talpa), Renato Ercolani (Un venditore di 
canzonetie). Orchestra and section of the chorus of the Rome Opera House. 
Vincenzo Bellezza. HMV ALP 1355. 

This is a rather different cup of tea from the Wolf-Ferrari, ‘Grand 
guignol’ with a vengeance. Puccini's highly effective and dramatic cne-act 
opera is based on Didier Golds La Houppelande. Many people think that this 
is Puccini's masterpiece, and even if one cannot subscribe fully to that sugges- 
tion, it certainly is one of his most effeciive pieces of theatre. Certainly the 
opening scene with its Parisian noises and characters creates an atmosphere 
that is just as French as Charpentier’s Louise. . 

This performance is dominated by the superb Michele of Tito Gobbi. 
How greatly this singer has improved during the last two or three years, from 
being merely a clever artist he has become a great one; his sense of the 
theatre is superb, and his feeling for words is as much in evidence here as it 
was in his Rigoletto. Gobbi’s voice is naturally light, but he darkens and 
colours his tone to great effect. 

Margaret Mas is a French soprano who has sung in South America and 
in the Italian provinces. She is a singer of the Caniglia type and if not 
first class she is more than adequate. The ever-tasteful Prandelli makes more 
of Luigi than I thought he would, and although he hasn't the big lush tones 
of the typical Puccini tenor, his is a satisfying performance. The smaller 
roles are very well done. Our old Covent Garden friend Vincenzo Bellezza 
paces the work admirably. This is not a record one will play once and then 
put on the shelf for a year before hearing it again, it will often be on the 
turntable. H.D.R. 


French 

CARMEN: L’amour est un oiseau rebelle & Prés des remparts de Séville 
(Act 1); Les tringles des sistres tintaient; Je vais danser en votre honneur & 
Non! tune m’aimes pas! (Act 2); Mélons! Coupons! (Act 3); C'est toi! C'est 
moi! (Act 4). Conchita Supervia, Gaston Micheletti, Andrée Vavon, Andrée 
Bernadet. Orchestra conducted by Gustav Cloéz. PARLOPHONE PMA 1024. 

Other than the Muzio recital issued by Decca last year, and withdrawn 
because of copyright difficulties, this is the first issue in this country on LP 
of a selection of recordings made by a great singer of the past. Let me say 
at the outset this is eminently successful from every point of view, and one 
hopes that it is only the beginning of many similar issues; after all both in 
America and France this kind of disc has been on the market for some con- 
siderable time, and obviously attracts a large public. 

At this time of day it is not necessary to sing the praises of this great 
Spanish artist; opinions may have been divided about the way she played 
Carmen in the theatre, but certainly not about her musical interpretations and 
her dramatic singing. These last two qualities are very much in evidence on 
this disc. What is so good about this record is that the transfer from 78s has 
actually improved the quality of sound. Supervia is joined in the second act 
and finale by Micheletti, one of the finest of Don Josés, and in the card trio 
by Andrée Vavon and Andrée Bernadet, whose typical French voices are just 
right. One might miss the chorus in the ‘Habanera’ and the final duet, but all 
the same this record is a must. 

The Bronze Horse: Overture and Masaniello: Overture (Lamoureux 
Orchestra. Jean Fournet). Philips NBE 22021. I doubt whether we will ever 
hear stage performances again of these Auber operas in this country: nor are 
they particularly frequent abroad, though Masaniello does pop up every so often, 
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but I have no trace of one of The Bronze Horse for very many years. The 
overtures to these two pieces are played with gusto by the Paris orchestra; the 
recording is apt to sound strident at the top. Les Pécheurs de Perles: Me 
voila seule . . . Comme autrefois & Carmen: Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante 
(Pierrette Alarie. Lamoureux Orchestra. Pierre Dervaux). Philips NBE 
11023. This is not the first disc to be released here featuring Pierette Alarie 
(Mrs Simoneau) as the Philips publicity claim; she sang in a series of duets 
with her husband on a London Ducretet-Thomson disc reviewed in OPERA in 
March, 1955. This singer is a charming soubrette as anyone who has seen her 
Zerlina knows, but I do not think she is either a Leila or Micaela; her voice 
is strained and the intonation uncertain. Manon: J’ai marqué Vheure (Act 1) 
& Ah Des Grieux (Act IV) (Janine Micheau, Libero de Luca. Orchestra of 
the Opéra-Comique. Albert Wolff). Decca LW 5203. These are two of the 
three great Manon-Des Grieux duets from the Massenet work—the Saint 
Sulpice scene was issued a little while back and reviewed last December. 
This is a very good record from the complete Manon; the singers are in good 
form. 
German 

Gotterdimmerung: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey & Siegfried’s Funeral March 
(Berlin Stidtische Oper Orchestra. Arthur Rother) Telefunken TM 680444; 
Tristan und Isolde: Prelude & Der fliegende Holliinder: Overture (same 
orchestra and conductor) Telefunken TM 68050. These are all good workman- 
like performances by the orchestra of western Berlin’s opera house under its 
regular Wagner conductor. The ear is hardly ever ravished and the spine 
rarely tingles. 


lialian 

Rossini Overtures: Cenerentola; L’Italiana in Algeri; Semiramide; Tan- 
credi; Il Viaggio a Reims; Il Turco in Italia; L’Assiedo di Corinto. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. Mario Rossi. VANGUARD PVL 7013. La Ceneren- 
tola; L’Assiedo di Corinto. L.S.O. Pierino Gamba. DECCA LW 5223. 

First thing to note is that the Vanguard disc is wrongly labelled; what is 
called I] Viaggio a Reims is Le Siége de Corinthe, Il Turco in Italia is Il 
Viaggio a Reims and Le Siége de Corinthe is ll Turco in Italia! When you 
have got that straight, then here are at least three overtures that are rather 
rare. Mario Rossi with the Vienna Orchestra sound less Italian than do the 
London Symphony under Gamba; however the Vanguard is worth having to 
complete one’s Rossini anthology. Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete; Inter- 
mezzo & Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba (Gré Brouwenstijn, Franz Vroons. Hilver- 
sum Radio Orchestra. Paul van Kempen). Philips NBE 11018. The Dutch 
soprano is singing much better now than when she recorded this a year or 
two back; she is rather a staid Santuzza, though no doubt she can be more 
intense. Vroons is an adequate Canio, no more. Pagliacci Prologue, Bell 
Chorus, Nedda’s Balatella (HMV 7ER 5061) & Opening Chorus, Harlequin’s 
Serenade, Canio’s entrance, No Pagliaccio, non son (Act ID) (Victoria de los 
Angeles, Jussi Bjirling, Leonard Warren, Robert Merrill, Paul Franke. RCA 
Symphony Orchestra. Renato Cellini). HMV 7ER 5062. Two 45s from the 
complete Pagliacci, and both worth having if one does not possess the set. 
Lovely singing if not much passion from Warren in the prologue and a most 
exciting finale by all concerned. Bjérling is very fine indeed. Tosca: E lucevan 
le stelle & Turandot: Nessun dorma! (Harry Secombe. Orchestra. Emanuel 
Young) Philips PB 550. A good old-fashioned 78 with our B.B.C. comedian 
making his second and by no means unworthy overatic record. The Turandot 
is better than the Tosca, both are unvulgar and sung with feeling and good 
tone. Covent Garden’s Emanuel Young conducts a nameless orchestra. Tosca: 
Mario! Mario! to end of Tosca-Cavaradossi duet (Act I) (Maria Meneghini 
Callas, Giuseppe di Stefano. Scala Milan Orchestra. Victor de Sabata). 
Columbia SEL 1543. An excellent account from Columbia’s Tosca of the 
Tosca-Cavaradossi scene from the first act; this is one of the most thrilling 
of performances, not only are the two singers so good, but De Sabata’s con- 
ducting set a new standard in Puccini. Tosca: Love duet Act I & Madama 
Butterfly: Love duet Act I (Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Campora. Orchestra of 
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the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede). Decca LW 5228. 
Almost the same Tosca scene as above, but it begins a little later; the Butterfly 
duet starts with the words ‘Bimba dagli occhi’. Campora has a_ beautiful 
voice, it is certainly more ravishing than Di Stefano’s. Tebaldi is of course 
Tebaldi. , She is not so exciting as Callas, but certainly knows how to sing 
with a beautiful line. 


Recitals 

Don Carlos: Ella giammai m’amo; Nabucco: Tu sul labbro; Ernani: 
Infelice! & E tuo credevi; Salvator Rosa (Gomes): Di sposo, di padre le gioe 
serene; Simon Boccanegra: Il lacerato spirito; Les Huguenots: Siegneur, 
rampari et seul & Piff, Paff; Robert le Diable: Nonnes qui reposez; La Juive: 
Si la rigeur. Cesare Siepi. Orchestra di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede. 
DECCA LXT 5096. 

This is the complete transfer on to one twelve-inch LP of the two Siepi 
MP discs, LW 5148 and LW 5169, reviewed respectively last May and July. Siepi 
has improved as a singer over the last two or three years; the voice is beauti- 
ful, he displays taste; but he is often dull and unimaginative. The French 
pieces are rarities; but versions by Pinza and others should be sought out. 
Luisa Miller: Quando le sere al placido; La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi creda 
libera; Manon Lescaut: Guardate pazzo son: Turandot: Non piangere, Lit; 
Aida: Celeste Aida; Tosca: Recondita armonia & E lucevan le stelle; Macbeth: 
Ah! la paterna mano; La Traviata: De miei bollenti spiriti; Pagliacci: Vesti la 
giubba & No, Pagliaccio, non son; Cavalleria Rusticana: Brindisi & Addio 
alla madre. Mario del Monaco. Orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. Alberto Erede. (Conductor for the Mascagni excerpts is Franco 
Ghione). DECCA LXT 5127. 

This is yet another assembling of some of del Monaco’s show pieces, 
either from the complete recordings of operas, in the cases of the Manon 
Lescaut, Turandot, Aida, Pagliacci and Cavalleria excerpts, and from _ pre- 
viously issued del Monaco recitals for the rest. Our usual remarks apply— 
exciting voice, generally little regard for niceties of style; full-blooded open- 
throated singing and rarely a note below mezzo-forte. H.D.R. 





Book Reviews 


GOING TO THE OPERA: by Lionel Salter (Phoenix House Ltd., London. 
9s 6d). 

This is one of a series of books in the ‘Excursion Series’, which includes 
such titles as Going to a Concert by the same author as the book under 
review, Going to the Ballet and going to lots of other places. These would 
appear to be primarily designed for the uninitiated, and are not really books 
for the specialist. Mr Salter tries to cover too much ground in too short a 
space, and crams a potted history of opera into just over thirty pages! In 
these pages there is much with which operalovers will disagree, such as the 
condemning out of hand of Bellini whose ‘melodic gifts have not compen- 
sated for the lack of dramatic power’—really, the great trio and finale of 
Norma undramatic! Mr Salter also talks about the polyglot performances at 
Covent Garden; I do not think there has been one of those during the last 
three or even four seasons. The photographs are a mixed bag. Why on earth 
the publisher decided to show a pre-war society audience photograph of 
Covent Garden; and then one of Die Walkiire taken in the old Covent 
Garden sets in 1948 to illustrate Wagnerian heroes and heroines of today | 
really do not know. 


THE RECORD GUIDE SUPPLEMENT: by Edward Sackville-West and 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor with Andrew Porter and William Mann. Collins, 
12s 6d). 

This is the supplement to the revised Record Guide reviewed in the 
February opera. It brings the picture up to the middle of 1955 and includes 
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much that is important to opera-minded individuals—Norma, Les Troyens, 
Manon Lescaut, Madama Butterfly, L’Italiana in Algeri, La Cenerentola, 
Salome, Rosenkavalier, The Rake’s Progress, and a whole host of Verdi. 
Whether you agree with the criticisms or no, whether you have already 
invested in the sets reviewed, you still must buy the book just for the pleasure 
of reading it. Whoever would have thought that record criticism would have 
had that appeal even ten years ago? 


MUSIC AND RECORDINGS, 1955: by Frederic V. Grunfeld and Quaintance 
Eaton. (Oxford University Press, 30s). 

This is an American year book covering the musical achievements in 
America during the year that ended in June, 1955. Admittedly, there has been 
the attempt, inevitable in a book like this as the present writer knows, to 
choose between cramming in all one can and thus treating things sketchily or 
throwing overboard much useful material and developing the various themes. 
This book represents a compromise, not necessarily a happy one though. But 
the potted review of the American opera season is a masterpiece of its kind, 
and the many appendices, lists, tables, etc. are well worth having. The record 
section is a sort of ‘American Record Guide’, not quite as witty as its 
English counterpart, and a trifle too popular in its approach. H.D.R. 





7 
Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. La Bohéme (May 11) 

Irene Salemka, originally billed for Susanna in the Wells’ new 
Figaro but prevented from appearing by illness, made her début in this 
country as Mimi. This young Canadian soprano has charm—with which 
she made clear the coquettish side of Mimi's nature—and a voice which 
is attractive in timbre if not yet very well schooled. There were some 
pleasant phrases, but it was an easily forgettable performance. Elizabeth 
Fretwell sang Musetta boldly, exuberantly and effectively: strange that 
Covent Garden cannot cast the part, while Mr Tucker has two Musettas 
(Patricia Bartlett is the other) worth seeing. If Miss Fretwell now con- 
centrate on achieving purity of tone at all dynamics, she should become 
a very considerable singer ; she need not bother about volume. 

In other ways the performance had gone off sadly since October. 
Leo Quayle seemed to have lost all feeling for the natural infiexions and 
nuances of the vocal line—rushing here, dragging there, and hardly ever 
getting a tempo or tempo-change right. It was almost as if he had never 
heard a proper Bohéme—and yet his reading was not like this before. 

AP. 
Covent Garden. The Queen of Spades (May 14) 

Tchaikovsky's penultimate opera hardly enjoyed a great public 
success when it first appeared in the Covent Garden repertory in 1950, 
despite the fact that Erich Kleiber was in charge of the musical side of 
the production ; further performances up to January, 1953, did not 
succeed in making it a box-office favourite, and now I am afraid that the 
present revival under Kubelik is not really good enough to give the opera 
that added boost that it needs. 

In the first place the opera was not particularly well-sung. Amy 
Shuard, despite her success as Katya, does not seem to find this kind of 
Slavonic music sympathetic; she was outside the part and her singing 
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was tentative—we remember that her Tatiana at Sadler's Wells suff 

in the same way. It was only in the Neva scene that she was at her be 
vocally, and throughout the evening she was inclined to harden her voig 
Edgar Evans was again Herman; he was too melodramatic in the 
sectiohs of the opera that demand really great acting, and not roman 
in the love scenes. The same criticisms apply to his vocal performane 

Edith Coates as the Countess gave a great performance ; her de 
scene was a real tour-de-force, and her singing of the charming litt 
Grétry song was done with great artistry. Jess Walters was not in t6 
good voice as Prince Yeletsky, and Otakar Kraus did not produce th 
suave tone, which he can on occasions, as Tomsky. The smaller roe 
of Pauline (Monica Sinclair) and the Governess (Barbara Howitt) 
well done. 

This revival restores the Masque of “The Faithful Shepherdess’ 
the ballroom scene. This has some charming music in the vein 
Mozart, and Joan Carlyle as Chloe displayed a lovely voice, a nice s 
and winning stage presence. Some people may argue that the introdu 
tion of this masque only slows up the action; I do not agree, for ¢ 
opera is so episodic and diffuse in any event, that I do not think 
matters. What did matter was the fact that the original production hi 
not been designed to take this interpolation, and so the performers 
Stage-spectators were almost falling over one another. The Chorus 
the Masque was sung by members of the opera school who sound 
well and looked most decorative. 

Mr Kubelik had evidently not yet fully recovered from his accid 
for his reading of the score was curiously uneven, his tempi erratic 
sometimes illogical. I do not really know how he expected the chorus 
get their tongues round their words in the first act, and he drove Shui 
relentlessly in her great scene. There was however some delicate playi 
in the strings, especially in the Masque. Christopher West had made 
number of minor changes in the original Benthall production, 
generally handled his soloists and chorus sympathetically. H.D 





Covent Garden. The Ring (May 24, 28, 31, June 6). 

It has generally been agreed that this year’s Ring was the fine 
since the war, and in many respects one of the finest heard in Lone 
since the Furtwangler 1937 performances. It was also a Ring in whi 
Rudolf Kempe established himself beyond all shadow of doubt as @ 
of the leading Wagnerians of our time. This was only the fifth comple 
Ring cycle he had conducted, the third one he had prepared, in his lif 
The epic stature that some people found lacking last year was now thé 
the poetry and beauty which were there last year were still present, 
excitement there was in plenty. If Kempe’s Ring can take such a § 
forward in twelve months, one can barely wait to hear what it will so 
like even in five years time! 

It is easy to criticize the orchestra for the occasional blemishes 


Opposite: Edith Coates as the Countess in ‘The Queen of Spades 
Covent Garden 

















the brass, but in performances such as we have heard these hardly 
matter, for the overall playing throughout the four evenings was some- 
thing of which Covent Garden can be proud. Remember, this Ring was 
put on in the middle of a repertory season, performances of ballet, 
includimgg Swan Lake and Firebird were interspersed between the Wagner 
evenings, and London, unlike Vienna or Munich, has not an orchestra 
large enough to relieve its brass players after two long acts of Wagner. 
One remembers gratefully the moments of magic that Kempe, the 
orchestra, singers, and staging and lighting achieved throughout the 
cycle: the announcement of the Rhinegold theme for the first time ; the 
Wotan monologue in the second act of Walkiire and the whole of the last 
act of the same opera from which it is virtually impossible to pick out 
any one moment as being better than the rest. The same thing applies 
to the first act of Siegfried in which the unity achieved by all Cepart- 
ments was quickly recognized by the audience. The playing and singing 
in the Forest Murmurs passage is also gratefully remembered ; so is the 
Waltraute scene (the string playing here was wonderful), the scene 
between Siegfried and the Rhinemaidens was one of those moments of 
complete music-making that come but rarely in the opera house; and 
the whole of the second act of Gdétterdidmmerung was completely 
shattering. 

One of the great things about Kempe’s handling of the score is that 
he makes the orchestral texture so clear that it is possible to hear the 
singers’ words all the time. Now as most people know, the words and 
music in Wagner are so much an integral thing that when we hear indivi- 
dual performances such as most of the leading characters of this cycle 
have given, we are not conscious that Herr X or Madame Y has a better 
or worse voice than someone we heard ten years ago, but that they are 
giving a completely satisfying interpretation of a Wagnerian role. Covent 
Garden has succeeded this year in assembling a cast that in most respects 
is as strong a Ring ensemble as any to be found in the world today. | 
know that certain criticisms can still be levelled against some of the 
casting, but I maintain that the overall excellence, musical and dramatic, 
of this year’s Ring cast can rarely be equalled in the present operatic 
scene. 

Margaret Harshaw’s Briinnhilde improves from year to year ; there 
are still things her voice cannot do, it cannot express nobility nor has 
it the radiance of the awakened Briinnhilde in Siegfried. It has great 
beauty in its softer tones, and in the second and third acts of Gotter- 
diimmerung she rose to great heights. Harshaw is intensely musical, 
vocally reliable and can get through a whole cycle without tiring. I agree 
it would be interesting to hear another Briinnhilde in London ; and just 
as we change our Wotans from one cycle to another, I would suggest 
that perhaps next year we might be able to hear Birgit Nilsson in one 
of the cycles and Margaret Harshaw in the other. 

Sylvia Fisher returned to the role of Sieglinde, which she sang with 
a vibrant and beautiful tone; she was a fine third Norn and a positive 
Gutrune. About Maria von Ilosvay’s Fricka I have some reservations. 
Granted that this is a less shrewish kind of Fricka than many, but she is 
rarely goddess-like. Unless one has heard and seen Thorborg, Branzell 
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or Klose in this role, it is difficult to gather from Ilosvay’s interpretation 
all there is in this part. Vocally this year she sounded tired and was apt, 
especially in Walkiire, to try and make her voice larger than it naturally 
is. As Waltraute she was entirely satisfying and sang her music beauti- 
fully and artistically. At Bayreuth Ilosvay sings Erda, perhaps she might 
attempt this role here, retaining Waltraute, sharing them with Jean 
Madeira, and then a newcomer like Milinkovic or Tépper might be heard 
as Fricka. The G6tterdémmerung Rhinemaidens blended as a team far 
better than the Rheingold trio ; the Valkyries were excellent and so were 
the Norns. Adéle Leigh’s Woodbird was below her usual standard. 

This year we had a new Siegfried, Wolfgang Windgassen. If not a 
completely satisfying Siegfried, he was certainly the best we have heard 
here since Max Lorenz. I will not say the best since Melchior, for that 
singer's musical vagaries and dramatic foibles did not make him a wholly 
satisfying interpreter of the part, despite his fine voice. Windgassen 
looked and sang with great intelligence and style; there was real beauty 
in his singing ‘both in the second act of Siegfried and the last act of 
Gétterdémmerung, and his acting was never embarrassing. A decided 
acquisition to Covent Garden's Ring cast. 

Of Hotter’s Wotan what is there new to say? He was if possible 
better than ever. In Walkiire he gave a performance that was on so high 
a level that it can legitimately be called great; as the Wanderer too he 
was in magnificent form. Ramon Vinay repeated his excellent Siegmund, 
and was in good voice. Witte’s highly intelligent and clever Loge, 
Kraus’s powerful Alberich, Klein’s unsurpassed Mime have all been 
praised before, and must be again. Ubhde returned to sing and act a 
telling Gunther, a finely drawn psychological study this, and Kurt BGhme 
displayed his fine bass as Fasolt and turned Hagen into a good old- 
fashioned unsubtle villain; this was a powerful interpretation though, 
and he certainly made his point. Frederick Dalberg, Edgar Evans, and 
Robert Allman, an Australian newcomer with a fine voice, were Fafner 
and Hunding, Froh, and Donner respectively, and never let the side 
down. 

Rudolf Hartmann’s production was rehearsed this year by Peter 
Potter; with John Sullivan who was responsible for the lighting, he 
achieved many memorable moments. Things that one remembers as 
being more effectively done this year than last include the lighting and 
disposition of the characters in Nibelheim, the entrance of Briinnhilde 
for the Todesverkiindigung, the symbolical breaking of Nothung on 
Wotan’s spear (most important and welcome this was too), though the 
actual fight might still be better staged and Wotan’s entrance made more 
imposing ; there was little with which to argue in Siegfried, though the 
forest was too dark for too long. Gétterdémmerung was generally 
satisfying dramatically, the lighting here was on a high levei, and the 
final moments before the fall of the curtain was not spoilt by the meaning- 
less projection of previous years. The Valhalla projection is still not 
good—it seems to lack both majesty and solidity ; and Act 1 of Walkiire 
really must be redesigned. The new back projection in the second scene 
of this opera was, I suppose, meant to resemble trees in the mountain 
pass, it merely looked like the mushroom from an atom-explosion! The 
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new Forest is really good, and the first scene of the last act of Gétter. 
daimmerung is a vast improvement, as is the Hall of the Gibichungs. 
Nibelheim, the Valkyrie’s rock, and Mime’s cave could hardly be better. 

This is I trust a fair balance sheet. I gather that in future Covent 
Gardef will stage its Ring in the autumn, after the Edinburgh Festival 
and before the regular London season begins. This will mean a fresh 
orchestra and less strain for all concerned as there will be no regular 
repertory in between the Wagner performances. It now only remains 
for Covent Garden to embark on some overseas publicity, especially in 
America, to ensure an influx of visitors to London in the autumn of 1957 
to see and hear what will by then be, if not the best Ring available, 
certainly something not far from it! H.D.R. 





Readers’ Letters 


Opera in Leeds 

In the May opera J. N. McKee, in describing his impassioned reactions 
to a night spent in the new Theater der Freien Hansestadt at Bremen, was 
unfortunately led into drawing a comparison with the opera houses of Leeds 
and Bristol. This type of inaccurate writing does little to improve the reputa- 
tion of British theatres and their amenities, and reduces considerably the 
value of the ensuing criticism of Fidelio. 

Having experienced many fine operatic performances in the Leeds Grand 
Theatre and Opera House in extreme comfort, I should like to point out to 
Mr McKee that the Leeds Music Hall has never staged opera, and the Grand 
Theatre has certainly never staged Music Hall of any description. Neither do 
the ‘patients’ sit on boards. G. D. Blenkinsop, Leeds 


Little Trouble 

Philip Hope-Wallace, in his review of Madam Butterfiy at Sadler's Wells, 
says ‘In tightening up the production as a whole something must be done 
about that child “Trouble”. If it is 27 months old—and how can it be less?- 
it can’t go lying for ever in a Moses-basket’. 

What does Mr Hope-Wallace suggest? Stretching the age of the infant 
to the limit still hardly allows for the sturdy creatures one sees playing the 
part. I recall some embarrassing moments from performances at Covent 
Garden; Trouble—there was trouble indeed, both for the child’s mother and 
the maid, though the child doesn’t really have to be carried so often. It must 
be a pretty tough child to begin with—a dramatic soprano singing full blast 
at close quarters is a prospect even few adults could face with equanimity. 
The Moses-basket solution seems to me the better idea. Admittedly the child 
seems to sleep a great deal, but at least the attention is always on Butterfly 
and that surely is right? Michael Stapleton, N.W.6 


Gustave Charpentier 

Just a few words to express my surprise at the Obituary of Gustave 
Charpentier in the May issue of OPERA Rescue from oblivion for a duet from 
Louise? But my dear Mr Hope-Wallace, Louise has been given every ten 
days at the Opéra-Comique for the last fifty years. Charpentier’s feeling for 
what French voices could do? The three most famous Louises were not 
natives: Mary Garden, Fanny Heldy and Grace Moore. The only Julien I 
remember who could cope with the brass in the third act was Raoul Jobin in 
the thirties, and he is Canadian-born. N. Wischnegradsky, Paris 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., 


in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
SEASON ENDS 2ist JULY 
(See page 452) 
Full Details and prices from Box Office. COV 1066 (10 a.m.—7 p-m. 
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Cultural Events in Europe 
MUSIC—OPERA-BALLET 
FESTIVALS AND THEATRES 


TICKETS — TRAVEL — ACCOMMODATION 
Information and immediate personal attention. 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 


32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.3 
Knightsbridge 1357 | (WORLD WIDE TRAVEL) | Kensington 9837 








i a6 M E --.- and its environs 


COMBINE STUDY WITH PLEASURE 
MUSIC — SINGING — ART — ITALIAN 


Exchange and Paying Guest Visits arranged 


REGENT SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES EXCHANGE SCHEME 
24 HAYMARKET, S W.I. TRA. 301! 








SPECIALLY IMPORTED FROM ITALY! 


CETRA OPERA LP’s 


(Catalogue Is. 6d. post free) 


Available at attractive prices from the North’s leading specialists :n classical 
and operatic records old and rare, new and unplayed. 


RECORDS PURCHASED AND TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 


RARE RECORDS 
4 OXFORD RD., STATION APPROACH, MANCHESTER 1 
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(Programmes subject to alteration) 









































Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA GLYNDEBOURN 
Hippodrome, Opera House, 
July Bristol Manchester 
1 —_ —— Idomeneo 
2 Carmen Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
3 Butterfly Bartered Bride Barber of Seville — 
4 Carmen Rigoletto Manon Lescaut Figaro 
5 Rigoletto Figaro Rigoletto Don Giovanni 
6 Magic Flute Tosca Don Giovanni 
7 (m) — Bohéme Bohéme Figaro 
7 (e) Rigoletto Cavalleria; Pagliacci Hoffmann Entfihrung 
july Pavillion, Opera House, 
Bournemouth Manchester 
8 mugs —— Don Giovanni 
9 Hoffmann Figaro _ Faust —_— 
10 Rigoletto Rigoletto Tannhauser Figaro 
1 Tosca Bohéme (m); Boheme Don Giovanni 
Bride (e) 
12 Bartered Bride osca Cavalleria; Pagliacci Entfihrung 
13 Rigoletto Cavalleria; Pagliacci Manon Lescaut Don Giovanni 
14 (m) Barber of Seville 
14 (e) Tosca Butterfly Trovatore Figaro 
July Pavillion, WELSH NATIONAL 
Bournemouth at Sadler’s Wells 
15 ae —— Don Giovanni 
16 Rigoletto Cavalleria; Pagliacci 1! Lombardi — 
17 Tosca Tosca Nabucco — 
18 Bartered Bride Bride (m); Trovatore Figaro 
Butterfiy (e) 
19 Butterfly Figaro Vespri_ Siciliani Zauberfléte 
- Bartered Bride Rigoletto Nabucco Figaro 
1 (m) —- — <2. 
21 (e) Queen of Spades Boheme 1 Lombardi Don Giovanni 
(end of 1955-56 (end of provincial 
season) tour) 
July 
22 Zauberfléte 
23 — 
24 
25 Zauberfléte 
26 Cosi fan tutte 
27 Figaro 
28 Don Giovanni 
July 
34 Cosi fan tutte 
31 Don Giovanni 
August 
1 Cosi fan tutte 
2 Don Giovanni 
3 Zauberfléite 
4 — 
CIVIC HALL, ORPINGTON. KENTISH OPERA GROUP. Cosi fan tutte, July 11, 13. Tale 
of Hoffmann, July 10, 12, 14. 
HINTLESHAM FESTIVAL. Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, July 27, 28. 
BBC BROADCASTS 
july 5S Orfeo (Monteverdi). (Recording of Aug. 3 aay me (Glyndebourne ). 
a performance at the Hitzacker + 4 Don Giovanni (Salzburg). 
Summer Festival, 1955). oe 7 Entfihrung — 
8 Don Giovanni (Glyndebourne). » 13 Cosi (Salzburg 
14 Figaro (Glyndebourne). 
19 Zauberfléte — 
» 21 Figaro (Salzburg 
» 24 Meistersinger (Bayreuth). 
» 29 Cosi fan tutte (Glyndebourne). 
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SOPRANOS OF TODAY 


HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


A*beautifully presented, fully illustrated album for opera lovers. 
The Editor of OPERA recounts the careers of twenty-five of 
today’s best-known sopranos who have given him much pleasur 
during his opera going, and many of whom are known to him | 
personally. These include Maria Meneghini Callas, Lisa della 
Casa, Joan Cross, Sylvia Fisher, Kirsten Flagstad, Joan Hammond, 
Sena Jurinac, Zinka Milanov, Martha Mdédl, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Irmgard Seefried, Amy Shuard, Eleanor Steber, 
Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay and Ljuba Welitsch. 





The book is illustrated with photographs of singers in their most 
famous roles, and in private life. It also contains a selective list | 
of each artist’s recordings. 


SOPRANOS OF TODAY 


will be published by John Calder (Publishers) Ltd., early in | 
August; price 15s. Postage 6d. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 

OF OPERA 
OPERA is offering its readers a special rate 
for SOPRANOS OF TODAY if they order it 


before July 14. 13s. plus 6d. postage, thus 
saving them 2s. 


Remittances MUST be accompanied by the 
attached form. 











To OPERA, 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Piease reserve for me one copy of SOPRANOS OF TODAY, at the 
specially reduced rate of 13s. plus postage. P.O./Cheque for 13s. 64. 
enclosed. 


SI sisshaniis ison dieeasistenaaibeipsnateansiimsana Gass btaaancasclinide tte siasclalakbainsiseceudessig ee 
(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA) 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Bream 
@uildings, Fetter Lame, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being darnaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 
All back numbers with the 


exception of Vol. |, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries te Roils House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus Is. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to “OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London E.C.4. 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. . . where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE. 

At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


Packing and postage extra. 
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For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are. in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 
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